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‘AN APOLOGY’ 


THE appearance of sincere penitence is perhaps the 
most touching of all things. Anger at the offence 
vanishes ; the error is forgiven; and the offender, so far 
from being degraded by his confession, runs a good 
chance of being exalted. There is something which 
makes these results among the most certain of all mental 
phenomena. We all feel the weakness of our nature, 
and, like an Irish cotter helping a beggar, because he 
does not know but he may be a beggar next year him- 
self, we sympathise with acknowledged transgression, 
because we never can be sure that we are not to be 
very speedily in the confessional too. Therefore it is 
that men in general melt at the sight of penitence, even 
in those who may have been aiming at their own hurt, 
or wounding their own self-esteem. They might be full 
of the bitterest indignation while the offence was still in 
the course of being given, or while the offender remained 
incontrite ; but the moment that error or obduracy was 
exchanged for a humble sense of the wrong done, how- 


| ever faintly that might be expressed, all anger must 


vanish; and it is the direct and simple tendency of man’s 
nature, when unprevented by other feelings, to receive 
his errant brother back again to his heart, and be the 
same to him as ever. 

It is, however, very unlucky that some persons either 
never can see that they do wrong, or will not, on any 
compulsion, acknowledge it. To impute to them an 
error of any kind, to complain of an injury or insult 
having been offered by them, only rouses their self-love, 


| and throws them into a paroxysm of obstinacy, during 
| whieh they will dispute the clearest reasoning that may 


be brought against them, and even deny their own acts, 


|. if these tend to their condemnation. The no-wrong- 


doers and always-in-the-right-men are a very consider- 


| able class in point of numbers, and it is sometimes not a 


little amusing to observe that thorough conviction of 


| their own entire innocence which bears them up against 
| charge and challenge of every kind. Some take an im- 


| putation very tartly, however justly made. 


Some fall 
sulkily upon their self-esteem, and simply refuse to 
admit anything so derogatory. Others coolly pity the 
absurd people who think they have been mistreated, 
and wonder that any one could be so foolish as to 
imagine that they coup BE in the wrong. Perhaps 
there is still another sub-class who merely act from 
false system or bad habit, and only refuse to own their 
error because they never have been taught to see that 
to do so handsomely and readily is, and can be, no 
disgrace to a human being, but, on the contrary, is a 
virtue. Much harm of course follows from this indis- 
position to own error; for if the guilty will not make 
concession, much less is it to be expected that the inno- 
cent and injured parties are to do so; and therefore 


i— 


alienation, and all its train of evils—if not positive and 
active hostility—are sure to take place. Many a time 
must the doggedness of a moment have made those ene- 
mies who, otherwise, would have continued friends, and 
embittered whole lives which otherwise might have 
been happy. One moment will suffice for such an effect ; 
for this little space of time is often the determining point 
of all future conduct. Had that moment been graced by 
the beauty and holiness of repentance, instead of being 
signalised by a spasm of wicked and selfish obstinacy, 
all might have been well. But it was not so, and misery 
came of course. The no-wrong-doers maintain their 
self-esteem in high mettle no doubt; they may cherish 
a pride somewhat like that of a fortress which never 
surrendered or was taken; but they have a small chance 
of being happy. They will necessarily be on bad terms 
with many persons, which is always a great inconve- 
nience. They will, in a vast number of cases, only be 
tolerated, instead of being liked, and thus lose all the 
benefit of that general goodwill which often acts like a 
favouring gale to blow the vessel of a man’s fortunes 
into port. In short, the injury they do to society by 
their shortsighted and selfish policy will powerfully 
react against them, and that which is only a temporary 
cause of irritation to those whom they aggrieve or in- 
jure, may prove something little, if at all short, of their 
own permanent ruin. 

To be ready, on the other hand, to acknowledge and 
ask forgiveness of an error or offence, tending as it does 
to the general comfort, by preserving the sweetness of 
mutual relations in society, ought to, and ever does, 
favour the happiness of the individual. We must, from 
the constitution of our nature, occasionally speak or act 
amiss: this must be submitted to as unavoidable. There 
is but one remedy for it—that he who does either the 
one or the other, should take the earliest opportunity of 
manifesting regret for the error. To be thus. penitent 
—thus to give obedience to what appears as a great law 
in our being—entitles us to forgiveness ; for it is all that 
the providential arrangements of our nature admit of 
being done to repair the wrong we have committed. We 
have a right thereafter to be made the same as if we had 
never done wrong, for we have fulfilled the great law 
upon the subject. Political institutions, for reasons of 
their own, do not act upon this maxim with their 
offenders ; but the greatest criminal will, upon a perfect 
repentance, obtain forgiveness from men as individuals. 
And those refusing to forgive a minor offence against 
themselves, when it has been thoroughly repented of, 
are sure to be condemned by public opinion. When any 
one, then, has done wrong, and expresses penitence, he 
is not to be considered as humiliating himself to a poor 
fellow-creature no better than himself. He is obeying a 
great natural institution, and thereby yielding obedience 
to a power far above that of mortals. All men do not 
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see the matter in this its true light—they do not know 
the fact philosophically ; but they feel that it is so, and 
act accordingly. We instinctively recognise the beauty 
and virtue of a handsome apology. 

Apologies, expressions of regret for light offences 
given, intreaties for forgiveness of those of graver 
moment, thus take a place among high things, however 
familiarly we may from habit regard them. Heaven’s 
face shines on every word of this kind spoken in sin- 
cerity and for peace-sake. Error may be great—alas! 
how great may our errors be!—but no error can be so 
great but penitence may be greater, and absolution 
must then be granted by the wronged party, or to him 
that moment is the whole guilt transferred. Let no 
one, then, ever grudge to confess himself in the wrong, 
or pridefully refuse to ask remission of his offence. He 
can never suffer for taking this course in any eyes but 
his own, and that will never be but at the moment. The 
next instant, if his repentance has been sincere and 
unreserved, he must experience the comfort of that 
peace which attends every truly good action. 

There is but one danger on the other side. It is 
necessary to guard against being lulled into a too great 
dependence upon the apologetic principle. Error, when 
it becomes habitual, and frequent of occurrence, ceases to 
have any rightful claim to forgiveness upon the mere 
expression of regret, because, if that regret were true, it 
might be presumed to have the effect of forbidding such 
a recurrence of error. Hence we all feel, when a trans- 
gression is repeated for the fiftieth time, and is instantly 
followed by the customary expression of penitence, that 
the latter is a mockery, adding to, rather than extenua- 
ting the evil, seeing that, besides the original offence, a 
thing in its proper character sacred has been perverted 
to a wrong purpose. The young, after their first expe- 
riences of the benefit of an apology, are particularly apt 
to rely overmuch upon it. his, however, is an error 
calling for its own check, and that check, we should 
think, it can never be difficult to impose. And it is 
hardly necessary to remark, that no abuse to which 
penitence is liable can ever take from the absolute value 
of penitence itself—the blessed medicating principle in 
our nature, the preserver of peace among men, the 
talisman that promises us more than aught that earth 
has ever given, or ever can give. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY AT GREENWICH. 


Ir is fair to suppose that but few persons in this country 
are ignorant of the existence of the institution whose 
name stands at the head of these columns. Some, dur- 
ing a visit to London, and while sauntering in Green- 
wich Park, may have seen its exterior. Others, again, 
have read of it in books of voyages, or seen the words 
Fanon in the margin of maps, as the point from which 
longitude is reckoned. But very few possess any defi- 
nite idea as to the nature of the operations carried on 
within it; of the patient watching, amounting to severe 
labour, in conducting the extensive, various, and delicate 
observations for which it has long been celebrated; or 
of their high importance in a scientific and commercial 
point of view. 

These points are, however, ably elucidated in the 
annual report for the present year of G. B. Airy, Esq. 
the astronomer royal, which, while it explains the satis- 
factory state of the scientific proceedings, contains alse 
some general notices that may enable the great body of 
readers to comprehend the more than national value of 
such an establishment. 

It would not be out of place to give, before proceeding 
farther, a brief histo the building, which is erected 


science: the first stone was laid by Flamsteed, who had 
been appointed astronomer royal in August 1675, and 
no delay took place in its completion and furnishing it 


with accurate instruments. By the words of Flamsteed’s 
commission, he was — ‘to apply himself with 
the utmost care and diligence to the rectifying the tables 
of the motions of the nee and the the 


fixed stars, in order to find the so-much longi- 
tude at sea, for perfecting the art of moe te om, With 
what success this has been done, may be inferred from 
the remarkable words of Delambre, who, writing on the 
four volumes of observations by Maskelyne, astronomer 
royal at the commencement of the present century, 
observes, ‘that if, by a great revolution, the sciences 
should be lost, and that this collection only were saved, 
there would be found in it materials sufficient to rear 
almost an entire new edifice of modern astronomy.’ 

The whole establishment comprehends two principal 
buildings, one the observatory, the other the dwelling- 
house; the former is a low oblong erection, placed east 
and west, with four principal apartments on the ground- 
floor, in which the most important observations are 
carried on; in one of these, which has a double sloping 
roof fitted with sliding shutters, for convenience in 
observing transits, is the transit instrument, eight feet 
in length, resting on two stone pillars, and interesting 
from having been used by the astronomers royal from 
the days of Halley. In an adjacent apartment is the 
magnificent mural circle by Troughton, which was placed 
on its stone pier in 1812, and although it has a diameter 
of nearly eight feet, such is the accuracy with which it 
has been constructed, that its position may be ascer- 
tained to the tenth of asecond. In the other rooms 
are other circles, and a variety of astronomical instru- 
ments, as well as a library containing many scarce 
scientific books. 

It is, however, beyond our province to attempt a 
description of the splendid and complicated instruments 
contained within the observatory, which we should 
scarcely succeed in making intelligible to the general 
reader ; suffice it to say, that the establishment is sup- 
ported at the expense of government, and is under the 
direction of the lords of the admiralty. 

Astronomical time is not divided, like civil time, into 
two periods of twelve hours, but is counted regularly 
from one to twenty-four. Now, it is one of the most 
important objects in the duties of the observatory to 
find the true time; this is ascertained at Greenwich by 
accurate determination of the places of various stars, 
and their transit over the meridian. From these obser- 
vations the mean solar time is computed; and this once 
known, the finding of the longitude of any place is 
comparatively easy. A knowledge of the sine time 
being of the highest importance in keeping the reckon- 
ing of a ship on a voyage, the lords of the admiralty 
determined, about ten years since, on a means for 
making known daily the hour of one o’clock. Such is 
the skill displayed in the observations, that this hour is 
now ascertained with the utmost nicety, and from the 
summit of the building has been made known with the 
greatest regularity from the time the plan was first 
adopted. 

Every day, at five minutes to one, the captains of 
vessels in the river, within sight of the observatory, 
may be seen directing their telescopes towards a black 
ball slowly rising on a pole fixed on the roof of its 
north-western angle ; they then prepare their chrono- 
meters, and keeping their attention fixed on the ball, 
which has become stationary at the top of the pole, they 
note the instant when it begins to descend; at that 
instant it is one o'clock; and it will be obvious that 
the mariner has then the opportunity of knowing whe- 
ther his chronometer is fast or slow; he may set it to 
the true time, and, by daily observation of the descent 
of the ball, ascertain its rate of going. 

There is an apartment in the building Sn 
to chronometers. It is the custom with makers of those 
instruments to send them to the observatory for correc- 
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tion and trial. Their daily rate is then observed, and 
noted down for the use of the owners; the same course 
is followed with the chronometers of ships lying in 
port. Visitors to Greenwich Park may frequently see 
a — descending the hill with his time-keeper in a 
handkerchief under his arm. The present number of 
chronometers on trial exceeds one hundred, many of 
them heing from govert.ment ships paid off, and thirty 
in pr«paration for the determination of the longitude of 
Valentia in Irelani. 

Another very important object in the institution and 
maintenance of the observatory, is the observations of 
the moon, and the determination of the places of fixed 
stars necessary for ascertaining instrumental errors 
arising ‘In those observations. In the early history of 
the building, these were merely as secondary, 
but they appear to have been followed up with the 
greatest regularity, even when all others were neglected. 
The effect of this regularity is most honourable to the 
institution ; for the existing theories and tables of the 
moon are everywhere founded on the observations at 
Greenwich, which is looked to as that from which 
alone adequate observations can be expected ; and it is 
fair to predict that, while the duties are as efficiently 
performed as at present, lunar tables will always be 
founded on the same authority. To seafaring men lunar 
tables are of little less importance than true time ; rely- 
ing on their correctness, they sail away into the broad 
ocean, over which the calculations made thousands of 
miles distant serve as finger-posts. In order to render 
this branch of the observations still more efficient, an 
additional building is being erected, in which the moon 
may be observed through her entire passage. Owing to 
the construction of the portion of the building at pre- 
sent devoted to this purpose, one half of her course is 
very imperfectly observed, and one fourth is quite lost. 
When the new part is completed, it is anticipated that 
the observations on our satellite may be made almost 
every night; at present, from the cause above alluded 
to, they do not exceed one hundred inthe year. Some 
idea of the patience necessary on the part of the ob- 
server, may be inferred from the fact. of his being re- 
quired to watch from moonrise to an hour or more after 
sunrise, or from an hour before sunset to moonsetting. 

Of late years, in addition to the astronomical, a series 
of magnetic and meteorological observations have been 
conducted at the observatory. For the observation of 
the magnetic dip, and some other points which could 
not be carried on near the great magnets, or other dis- 
turbing influences, a small outbuilding has been raised 
of wood, the greatest care being taken that no particle 
of iron should be used in the construction. Such is the 
extreme delicacy and susceptibility of some of the in- 
struments in this apartment, that they are suspended 
by skeins of fibrous silk, enclosed, in some instances, 
within tubes of glass. These skeins are prepared at Man- 
chester expressly for the purpose ; the fibres consist of 
seven or eight threads, as when reeled off in readiness 
for spinning: the slightest twist would render them 


|| unfit for use; and it is essential that they should be of 


uniform thickness. 
There are three magnetometers, the magnets for 


| which were made at Gottingen; they are of polished 


steel, each two feet in length, one inch and a half in 
width, and one quarter of an inch in thickness. In 
reading off the results, allowance is made for the pre- 


| sence of iron in the apparatus which supports them, or 


in other parts of the room. These instruments, with 
the barometer, and the wet and dry thermometers, are 
observed every two hours, day and night (except on 
Sundays); the dew point four times every day; the 
magnetic dip is observed on the forenoon and afternoon 
of each of two days in every week; on ene, praneene 
day in every month, previously determi for the 
observatories in various parts of the world, and known 
as a term day, magnetic observations are made at every 
five minutes; on one day in each month, hourly obser- 
vations of the barometer are made; observations with 


the actinometer, an instrument for ascertaining the 
radiation of solar rays, are made when circumstances 
are favourable; electrical and ex i observa 
tions of any kind, when circumstances require them. 
The indications of the self-registering instruments are 
regularly preserved or read off; the rain gauges, &c. 
which are cumulative, but not self-registering, are read, 
some once in a day, some once in a week. 

In addition to these instruments, there are an atmo- 
spheric electrometer, a galvanometer, and an anemo- 
meter. ‘The last registers of itself the force, direction, 
and duration of winds. There are also self-registering 
thermometers, which are suspended from the side of the 
Dreadnought hospital ship, for ascertaining the tem- 
perature of the water of the Thames, with the object of 
assisting the registrar-general in the meteorological 
report affixed to his weekly sanitary report. 

In astronomical science, everything depends on the 
precision with which the longitude of a place is deter- 
mined as regards any other fixed place: by the trans- 
mission of chronometers from one point to the other, 
this may be ascertained. An operation of this nature 
is now in progress to determine the difference of longi- 
tude between Greenwich and Pulkowa, in Russia. As 
it is necessary that the observers as well as the instru- 
ments should be interchanged, M. Struve, astronomer 
at the latter place, has come over to make his observa- 
tions from this point, for which purpose a transit instru- 
ment has been placed at his disposal. 

The Nautical Almanac is generally printed three 
years in advance, for the benefit of those who go loi 
voyages: the volume for the year 1847 is now publis 
The list of stars for this work has a first claim in the 
astronomical observations; and it is a rule that each 
star shall be observed at least twenty times in every 
three years. Besides these, there are observations of 
stars for refraction ; of those selected for the moon-cul- 
minating list of the almanac; of those compared with 
comets, and others observed in trigonometrical survey. 
The sun, moon, and planets are observed at every practi- 
cable opportunity, the latter through all hours of the 
night (except on Sundays), when the moon only, with 
accompanying stars, is observed. Occultations, dia- 
meters, and the eclipses and movements of Jupiter’s 
satellites, complete a catalogue which, for scope and 
detail, reflects the highest credit on those concerned in 
its execution. 

The electrical apparatus is attached to a pole 80 
feet high, fixed in the garden; a wire connected with 
this is led into one of the rooms of the building, where 
pith balls, suspended near a bell, are attached to it. 
When the apparatus is excited by the electric state of 
the atmosphere, the balls become violently agitated, 
and, striking against the bell, cause a ringing, which 
immediately attracts the attention of the attendant. 

In Flamsteed’s time, a well was sunk in this garden 
100 feet in depth, with steps leading to the bottom, for 
the purpose of observing the stars in the daytime; but 
this has long since been arched over, as the improve- 
ments in the construction of telescopes render it un- 


necessary. 

The whole mass of observations, both meteorological 
and astronomical, is regularly printed, a quarto volume 
of some thousand pages appearing once in the year. 
Most of these are distributed amongst the observatories 
all over the world, with a view to assist the cause 
of science, and to facilitate the great series of observa- 
tions, undertaken at the expense of government, which 
have now been carried on for four or five years, and 
are expected to be brought to a conclusion in the pre- 
sent year. In order to have some security that the 
assistants, of whom there are nine regularly on the 
establishment, are in attendance to take their ob- 
servations at the time appointed, a clock, commonly 
termed ‘the watchman’s clock,’ is fixed in the ante- 
room; it has no hands, but a series of knobs, to which 
cords are attached on the dial-plate, which turns round ; 
this is secured by a door with a lock and key, so that 
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the only external communication is by the cords, one of 
which being pulled by the assistant when he leaves, a 
knob is displaced, the dial-plate turns round, and thus 
a complete check is kept upon the attendance of the 
subordinate officers. 

Among the extraordinary scientific operations to which 
the observatory has contributed its aid, was that of in- 
structing the officers of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
who were appointed to trace the Canadian boundary ; 
one portion of which, a straight line of a distance of 
70 miles, was to connect two defined points. The 
country through which this line was to pass is described 
as surpassing in its difficulties the conception of any 
European. It consists of impervious forests, steep ra- 
vines, and dismal swamps. A survey of the line was 
impossible; a plan was therefore arranged by the 
astronomer royal, founded on a determination of the 
absolute latitude and difference of longitude of the two 
extremities. The difference of longitude was determined 
by the transfer of chronometers, by a very circuitous 
route, from one end to the other; after which the neces- 
sary computations were made, and marks laid off for 
starting with the line from both extremities. One 
party, after cutting more than 42 miles through the 
woods, were agreeably surprised on the brow of a hill 
at seeing before them a gap in the woods on the next 
line of hill, which opened gradually, and proved to be 
the line of the opposite party. On continuing the 
lines till they were abreast of each other, their distance 
was found to be 341 feet, a difference which arose in an 
error of only a quarter of a second of time in the diffe- 
rence of longitude. The performance of this operation 
reflects the highest honour on the officers engaged. 
Transits were observed, and observations made, on 
whose delicacy everything depended, when the thermo- 
meter was lower than 19 degrees below zero, and when 
the native assistants, though paid highly, deserted on 
account of the severity of the weather. 

Such is a brief outline of an establishment which, 
whether we consider the nature and utility of its opera- 
tions, or the comparatively small expense at which they 
are conducted, has great claims on our respect. We 
trust that our necessarily brief sketch will tend to dimi- 
nish the stupid wonder with which the unpretending 
structure is regarded by thousands who climb the hill 
on which it stands. Let them think over its historical 
associations, and its importance not merely nationally, 
but in connexion with the whole world. 


SHORT NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Travelling.—Travelling was at one time in the West 
Indies, it is said, so comfortable as to cost nothing. For 
instance, all that a respectable party had to do who de- 
sired to travel from one end of the island of Jamaica to 
the other, was to call in at the several estates on his 
way, when his horses would be cared for, himself pro- 
vided with bed and board, and every attention paid him 
that he could require. These certainly must have been 
palmy days. I have heard of nothing like them at the 
present time: ‘the more’s the pity ;’ for the public inns 
are miserable, and their fare worse. I have frequently 
been unable to get a dinner at one of them, while it has 
been necessary to turn my horse out on the sides of the 
highway to feed, or to send my servant miles away to 
procure a blade of grass. Fried ham and eggs form in 
some places a standing dish; and the traveller considers 
himself fortunate if his host is enabled to present him 
with a chicken broiled, which little biped he had seen 
not half an hour before sporting in the fields, the same 
having been first hunted off its legs to be caught, and 
then hurriedly cooked. 


The greatest pleasure connected with travelling in 
the West Indies is certainly derived from the magni- 
ficent scenery which bursts upon the view at every 
step. Cloud-capped hills, rugged rocks, lofty heights, 
deep precipices, broad savannahs, meandering streams, 
rushing rivers, verdant shades, outstretched seas, em- 
bosomed bays, blue-tinted skies, and all the ingredients 
which poetic imagery might require to present an en- 
chanting prospect to the imagination, are visible by day, 
while the literally ‘ spangled firmament,’ the clear bright 
moon, the countless lights proceeding from innumerable 
fire-flies, themselves invisible, and the lights appearing 
like a fairy illumination of a densely-populated fairy 
country—all render a journey delightful by night; and 
if the traveller® be a stranger, they will probably lead 
him on to rapture. There are drawbacks, however, in 
travelling in the West Indies, which in some degree 
counterbalance all these pleasant sights, or which at 
any rate will in a short time diminish the amount of 
rapture which might have been occasioned. Rutty 
roads, narrow dangerous tracks, sandy beds, rugged 
‘gullies,’ swollen rivers, rapid fordings, unwholesome 
lagoons, muddy ways, trackless waters, burning suns, 
and feverish airs, are sufficient,’ probably, to check any 
moderate person’s excessive admiration. “Still, however, 
there is little doubt that the balance is in favour of the 
pleasurable, as well as the healthy side of travelling, as 
far as nature is concerned. I cannot say as much for 
the conveniences dependent on man. Hotels, or rather 
inns, as I have already observed, are abominably bad, 
besides being scattered as widely apart as plums in 
schoolboys’ pudding. Livery vehicles are of the most 
disgraceful kind, awkward, old, and shabby, while the 
cost of travelling, to those who do not journey in their 
own conveyances, and with their own horses, is suffi- 
ciently high. Not caring to use my own horse, I have 
often paid twenty-four shillings for a horse and chaise 
to go thirteen miles, besides expense of tollage, feed of 
horses, and gratuity to the boy. The traveller may, 
however, thank his stars if he have no more than these 
things to complain of. Should an accident happen to 
his horse or vehicle on the way, he would call ‘ spirits 
from the vasty deep’ with as much success as a farrier 
from a forge, or a mender of chaises from a workshop. 
He would have no resource but to complete his journey 
on foot (unless some stray traveller, with a seat to spare, 
should pass by), leaving his vehicle and horse upon the 
road in charge of his servant. 

The Militia.—Our colonists are inordinately fond of 
‘ playing at soldiers ;’ and the truth is, where the mode 
of life is as monotonous as in the colonies, it is not very 
surprising that much devotion should be paid to that 
which, if it does nothing more, creates a little stir and 
excitement. And the morning of ‘muster’ is indeed a 
period of excitement to most militiamen, from the 
colonel-in-chief to the merest ‘private.’ Old stagers 
there are—men who have ‘ grown old in the service’— 
whom it would be as difficult to move out of their 
steady track as to stem the torrent of a hurricane: 
the great portion, however, yield to the excitement. 
As early, probably, as three o'clock on the morning of 
‘muster’ a preparatory roll of the drum is heard, where- 
upon the young soldier starts from bed, strikes a light, 
puts on his ‘ accoutrements,’ and, lest he should not be 
in time, rushes off to the parade with the utmost haste. 
There he takes his dark and solitary walk, pluming him- 
self on his zeal, while the initiated, ‘ turning his sides 
and his heavy head,’ snoozes on till five o’clock, when the 
drum is again beat, but on this occasion apparently more 
peremptorily. He then gets up, dresses Icisurely, for- 
tifies himself against a long drill with a cup of coffee, 
and quietly takes his march to the field. When he 
arrives, he probably finds that the rolls have been called. 
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He reports himself, however, to the serjeant of his com- 
pany, who notes him ‘ present.’ In consequence of these 
tardy arrivals, an hour after the appointed time pro- 
bably elapses ere the companies are formed, which 
being done, the business of the morning commences. 
First, the serjeants under the direction of the command- 
ing-officers of the companies see that the recruits have 
arranged the belts properly; that the men cover each 
other; that they are arranged according to gradations 
in height, &c. The commander of each company then 
puts his men through certain maneuvres ; and, if he be 
a young officer, there is no reluctance on the part of 
the men to offer suggestions, nor on his to receive them. 
In fact, the most cordial understanding usually exists 
between the officers and men, holding the same rank as 
civilians which they very often do, and fauz-pas on 
either side are leniently dealt with. 

When the men have been formed into line, and have 
presented arms, &c. they generally pass in review, 
when the little inconsistencies of dress and inefficiencies 
of duty scarcely escape the detection and censure of the 
reviewing officer. ‘ What are you doing on that pivot, 
sir?’ ‘Good ——, where is that company going to?’ are 
exclamations which fall, like tropic rain, ‘ thick and fast.’ 
Should the morning be devoted to the practice of firing, 
among other exercises, the circumstance adds much to 
the excitement, not simply of the soldier, but of the 
crowd of persons, particularly the young raggamuffins 
collected on the ground. The soldier is excited lest his 
whiskers should be carried away by the contents of his 
neighbour’s gun, the crowd lest some accident should 
happen, and the raggamuffins from the hope of finding 
a cartridge or two of powder, dropped from the nervous 
hands of some of the soldiers, or scattered by stealth 
among the youngsters. On the subject of accidents—a 
soldier in haste, on charging his gun, once left his ram- 
rod in it. A boy was shot through the body at the next 
discharge. 

The men having been baked in the sun for three or 
four hours, a close column of companies is formed, and. 
they are dismissed—very frequently to the stirring tune 
of *‘ Oh, be joyful.’ Now, however, comes the reward of 
the young officer for the arduous toil he has undergone, 
and the uncomfortable position in which he has been 
placed. ’Tis then that, with span new coat, golden epa- 
lettes, shining sword, stately step, and warlike glance, Jae 
struts on foot, or careers on horseback, through the town, 
acknowledging the encouraging smiles of fair friends, «or, 
as he goes, exciting the admiration of the multitude. 
To return, however, to ‘ head-quarters.’ 

The ‘ colonel-in-chief,’ or ‘ colonel,’ of militia, as it miay 
happen to be, is, as I have said, no unimportant person- 
age. Each individual in the several communities bc:ing 
called upon after a certain age to do militia duty, and 
each being fined for non-attendance under the warrant 
of the colonel, or liable to be tried by court-martial for 
breach of duty, all feel it in some degree their intere st to 
pay him proper respect, and many great deference. The 
promotions from the ranks, also, being made by the 
executive, at the suggestion or recommendation of the 
colonels, a mighty engine of power is at their command. 
No one who hopes for promotion must offend the colonel, 
and consequently the influence which he exercises in 
every department, whether military (militiary), civil, or 
mercantile, is overpoweringly great. And it may readily 
be believed that this influence is not always exercised 
in a fair, judicious, or disinterested spirit; and that, in 
the days of oppression, it was very n used as sin en- 
gine to check the rising ambition, if not to cru:sh the 
daring and independent spirit, of the coloured or black 
man. At the same time neither the public nor private 
character of many who held the rank of colonel would 
bear scrutiny on the point of honesty, sobriety, intelli- 
gence, or wealth. Since the abolition of slavery, a 
feeling has gone abroad against the militia, which will 
= probably end in the utter disbandonment of the 
force. 

The Coloured Clerk.—I have every reason to believe 


that there are few classes in the West Indies—that land 
where oppression has been until late years the rule, and 


justice the exception—who have been more hardly dealt | 


with than the coloured clerks. Descendants of Africa, 
as their name implies, yet often for generations freed 
from the bodily thraldom to which those were subject 
to whom they were so closely allied, they seemed fated, 
like them, to be the victims of a cruel prejudice and 
hopeless toil. Untiring and faithful labourers for their 
masters’ interests, a were they doomed to move in one 
ceaseless round of unthankful and pitiless servitude. 
The coloured clerk probably found his way at twelve or 
fourteen years of age into a merchant’s office in this 
manner. 
of a vacancy in a particular counting-house, and having 
resolved that it was quite time the child should learn to 
do something for himself, would apply on his behalf for 
the situation. ‘Salary being no object’—that is, the 
amount required being small, or probably nothing de- 
manded for the first year—the probabilities were that 
the tender of the boy’s services would be accepted. At 
the appointed time, therefore, he would enter the count- 
ing-house, and find perhaps half a dozen other clerks 
employed. Like their employers, they would be white, 
and as an amalgamation of the several classes was not 
even thought of, his situation would at once promise to 
be uncomfortable. He knew by intuition that the seve- 
ral views of ‘matters and things’ entertained by his 
fellow-clerks differed widely from his own, and the odds 
being against him, he would mentally anticipate many 
a hard struggle. However, it was a fine thing to be a 
merchant, and he had come to learn to be one. Courage, 
therefore, and, in despite of any trifling unpleasantness, 
diligence and attention would no doubt bring him to the 
goal. Without one positively gloomy apprehension, 
then, he would occupy the desk which had been assigned 
him, and enter upon his duties. Young as he was, how- 
ever, he would speedily discover that his brother clerks 
courted neither his company nor his conversation. No 
familiar intercourse passed between them ; and on retir- 
ing from business, it would happen daily that occasion 
called them in a separate direction from that which he 
intended to pursue. ‘The result was, that very little 
communication passed between them beyond matters of 
mere business, and when they met in the streets, a nod 
of recognition was very often omitted. Thus would 
years pass on, and probably find the coloured clerk in 
the same counting-house, toiling amongst those with 
whom no bond of fellowship existed. He would pro- 
bably have now no desire that it should exist, content, 
as it would appear, thus to work on until his period of 
promotion should arrive. He had hopes of promotion— 
that is, of being promoted to a share of his master’s 
business. Rare as had been the occurrence when a 
coloured clerk was so promoted, he still hoped on; for 
he had spent the best days of his youth and manhood 
in the employment of the same master; and who knew 
what a day might bring forth? True it was that others 
had been, times out of number, placed above him in less 
important departments; that the last opening in the 
firm had been filled by one many years his junior: yet 
justice was not always blind, nor was the wheel of for- 
tune always station His turn must come some day, 
and then he would content. Forlorn hope! The 
turn of the coloured clerk for promotion to a share in 
the business of his white master never came. Still, 
however, he hoped on. The paltry pittance which at 
length, as head clerk, he received, might have told a de- 
spairing tale; but he would hear nothing, see nothing, 
that would tend to deprive him of this hope—this one 
hope of his weary life. When hope ultimately deserted 
him, he not unfrequently sought consolation in the 
bottle, and sank prematurely to the grave. The com- 
munity placed the termination of his hapless career to 
the account of dissipated habits ; but a nearer insight 
into the matter would have shown that it was the result 
of that ‘ hope,’ which, ‘long deferred, maketh the heart 
sick.’ The evil here depicted, though not so glaring 


His parents, or relatives, or friends, hearing | 
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at the present day, is still a marked feature of the 
colonial system. 

Negro Amusements.—Passing over many which are 
not rent from the amusements indulged in by their 
white brethren, I come at once to the favourite dancing 
associations of the negroes, known under the odd names 
of Setts and John Canoes. The John Canoe parties, 
composed exclusively of men, are marked by frequent 
tumults, sometimes leading even to bloodshed. The 
Setts, which are com of women, bear also marks 
of a barbarous origin, the leader or mistress being fur- 
nished with a whip with which to flog any inactive 
member. There is a description of John Canoe termed 
*the actors,’ who do not dance, but recite portions of 
Rate. | in a pompous and mouthing manner. Like the 

they claim the privilege of entering houses, and 
must therefore be placed in the first rank. The other 
John Canoes, of which many kinds perambulate the 
streets, dance to the sound of drums, fifes, &c. ‘They 
all wear masks, either beautiful or ludicrous, as occa- 
sion calls for. The Setts, composed of probably a 
dozen women, are accompanied by a violin and tam- 
bourine, and occasionally a ‘Jack in the green,’ which 
constantly ‘revolves to the sound of music; while the 
‘ girls,’ with parasols in their hands, their dresses float- 
ing in circles in the air, whirl round with inconceivable 
rapidity as they traverse the streets, singing in a most 
clamorous key some unintelligible ditty composed jor 
the occasion; such as 


* Good mornin’, sista Sue, 
And how is Breda Chalie? 
Go, tell sista Quabna, 

Fe put on de peppa pot. 
Sing debe, debe, doo, | 
Bing glory to 


Or the following, called ‘Monkey loss him tail hold 


* You worry me, you teaze me. 
You make my ee leab me ; 
ior poy append. 

And de bigue a cocoa coming down.” 


John Cones and Sett Dancing—in the days of 
slavery much patronised ~~ masters and mistresses— 
usually take p' where still kept up, at Christmas. 
Independently of affording amusement to the lower 
classes, they are systems of levying money which fre- 
quently prove very successful. No John Canoe or Sett 
will dance unless payment is given; and in addition 
to money, they are often presented with wine, &c. 
What is the origin of their separation into parties 
I have never heard; but there is always a blue and a 
red party, which vie with each other in the magni- 
ficence of their dress; and a certain day being ap- 
pointed, a judge declares which party has excelled the 
other in splendour or taste. A blue and red John 
Canoe of any importance never meet without a conflict ; 
but the struggle which takes on each side is 
rather to destroy each other’s than to damage 
each other’s person. The like occurrence takes place 
among the Setts, which are also divided into reds and 
blues; and as its women are very expert at the matter, 
a very few seconds sometimes suffice to make every 
shred of finery disappear. Why the demon of destruc- 
tiveness should enter so completely into the character 
of these representations, it is difficult to conceive. The 
dresses on either side, although sometimes tawdry, are 
expensive, and large sums must be lost by them. 

One might be led to conceive, that amid all the noise 
and tes 2 which naturally attend these amusements, 
many scenes of rioting and drunkenness occur. The 
contrary is the case; for, with the exception of the 
squabbles between the ‘reds and blues ’*—sufficiently 
unseemly however—nothing of the kind occurs. The 
negroes are by no means addicted to strong liquors— 
the chief incentive to broils and bloodshed. A great 
evil attendant on these amusements, however, is, that 
many unprincipled dancers resort to thieving about the 
spproach of a in order to be enabled to dress 


with sufficient splendour. This and other objections 
which may be readily conceived, have given rise to 
much opposition to the amusements; and in a few years 
they will be more properly numbered among the things 
that were. In part, they have been already put down; 
not, however, without the shedding of blood. 

A Watering-Place.—I would take you with me in 
imagination to the shore, or rather to the beach, which 
hems in one of the largest and most commodious har- 
bours in the West Indies. The sea plays in tiny 
ripples at our feet, by turns displacing and 
the shells and shingle which lie scattered around. A 
slight breath fans our cheek ; but looking seaward, we 
ee a white foam cresting the tiny waves, “and 

ow that this slight breath is but the precursor of the 
coming ‘ sea-breeze.’ Nearer and nearer it comes; the 
undulating motion of the waters increase; and each 
wave seems to rise in order more fully to catch the 
influence of the stirring blast. The ripples no longer 
play modestly at our feet, but becoming bolder and 
bolder, seem offtring to gird us round. Here, then, we 
may no longer remain. ‘ We come to gaze on the hills 
and sky, and deep blue waters, and not to bathe our 
frame in those waters, however grateful and reviving. 
Yonder is a projection, stretching some three hundred 
feet into the harbour, along which water from the 
adjacent springs issues at stated times for the supply of 
less favoured places. There we may gaze, undisturbed, 
at the combination of enchanting objects which lie 
spread before us. Let us take our stand, then, and note 
the soft beauty of the distant hills, the bright serenity 
of the azure sky, and the broad expanse of the clear 
water, with the things upon and beneath it. The water 
comes in undulating swells, and with a gentle rushing 
noise beats against the supports of the projection on 
which we stand, and, breaking, flows onwards towards 
the shore. Around the supports is seen a host of the 
finny tribe gamboling in the clear element, now diving 
downwards, then glancing nimbly through each other’s 
ranks, occasionally rising to the surface. Seaward ap- 
pears a long arid strip of land, connected with the main 
on the left, that is, to the east, and stretching on to the 
right till lost to view. That strip of arid land—but two 
hundred odd feet across in certain and not twice 
the number in any one from the broad bosom of the 
Jaribbean sea to the waters of the harbour—has with- 
stood the tempests of five thousand years, and the 
surging of a myriad of billows. A town, the relict of that 
which existed previous to a vast upheaving of the earth, 
avid an awful conflagration, occupies its extreme point. 
Beyond, till lost in the haze of wetenee, the harbour 
stretches apparently in interminable length, and in the 
intermediate space are seen canoes and boats of varied 
rig! and form, their white sails swelling with the breeze, 
and themselves dancing with a light careering motion 
over the ruffled surface of the dark-blue water. Now 
turn we to the land. On the main, to the right, lies a 
fort of no formidable front or impregnable build. Its 
whitened turrets and sea-girt walls give it, however, a 
sufficiently imposing appearance. To the right, as far 
as tthe eye can reach—beyond, as far as the gaze may 
scasa—to the left, as far as it may pierce, rise in un- 
spe:tkable and varied simplicity, dignity, and grandeur, 
one hundred hills, capped with snow-white clouds, or 
clad in garb of mingled green and russet, in either case 
reflected to the eye with the softness of richest velvet. 
At no great distance from the shore-end of the projection 
on which we stand lies the public highway, thronged 
with passengers on foot, in carriages, and on horseback. 
Here rolls the carriage of the rich, there the gig of the 
less aspiring; here a horseman spurs his mettled 
charger, there a negro trudges it on foot, urging on his 
ass, laden with provisions, he himself bearing a basket- 
load «m his head; while women, with petticoats a ape 
up, # ikles, calves, and knees bare, haste on, heedless of 
shoes or stockings, with burdens on their heads and 
young: children on their backs, A small stream crosses 
the rced on the left, Up the stream is observed a host 
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of half-dressed chattering women, engaged in no very 


romantic occupation. A strange banging noise is heard 
the women are beating the clothes given them to 
wash—that being the process usually employed to 
cleanse them. No mercy have they on the owners’ 
pockets, no consideration for their garments. Leaving 
them, however, we observe still farther to the left a 
pleasantly situated little house, somewhat retired from 
the road. We find no difficulty in ascertaining its cha- 
racter; there, then, when we have satisfied our gaze 
with the prospect which surrounds us, we will resort 
and seek refreshment, satisfied if we obtain it but in the 
shape of ‘ so-so’ water.* 

Negro Appellations.—The negroes in the West Indies 
are much in the habit of giving such names to the 
animals which belong to them, or the small properties 
which they possess, as sha:l denote some particular 
event, or record some particular fact. I have been told 
of a pig that was named ‘ Good me do, tankee me get,’ 
being the words of one of the negro proverbs, and in- 
tended no doubt to perpetuate some act of ingratitude 
towards the owner of the pig. Another was named 
‘Try, see; that is, ‘make a trial,’ probably a trial 
whether the breeding of pigs would not be profitable. 
Within late years, the source from whence the negroes 
obtained the means wherewith they purchased their 
small properties, is sometimes pointed out by the name 
given to the settlement, as ‘Carting.’ Sometimes the 
opportunity of carrying on the culture is indicated by 
the appellation ‘Occasion Hall; and sometimes ‘the 

irit which led them to clear the wilderness, and to 

t there a garden,’ is shown in the name ‘ Endeavour’ 
and ‘Freeman’s Hut.’ In their appellations, also, the 
shrewdness of the negro, mingled with the quaintness 
observable in the above examples, shows itself. A cer- 
tain woman of that class had a violent husband, who 
quarrelled with her upon every possible opportunity. 
Too timid to take any direct means to procure peace, 
the woman recurred to an appellation for her dog. The 
dog was styled ‘Begin ;’ and thus, whenever she per- 
ceived the approach of an outbreak of her husband’s 
temper, she would cry out, apparently addressing the 
dog, but in reality her husband, ‘ Begin, Begin, Begin ;’ 
till at length her boisterous mate became ashamed to 
‘begin,’ and was thus cured of his quarrelsome propen- 
sity. This story is good enough, but not equal to that 
which describes a forlorn damsel as giving her dog the 
sone of ‘ Little did I thought that man was so de- 
cei 


The Way to Rise.—It is unnecessary to state that in- 
numerable instances occur in the colonies where parties 
who left this country in the most subordinate situations, 
or walking in the humblest ranks of life, have risen to 
the highest offices, and become possessors of the greatest 
wealth. Needy footmen have become large traders, and 
sons of the needle presidents of council. Far be it from 
me to reflect dishonour where no dishonour is. Too 
many cases occur, however, where the men who have so 
risen have not been sans reproche, and were an inquiry 
instituted only into the item of the administration of 
bygone executorships, I fear that a tale would be told of 
orphans plundered, widows ruined, and property usurped 
or unaccounted for, that would pass the present limits 
of our credulity. On the other hand, self-denial and 
unswerving integrity have been occasionally used, and 
su ly so, as a means of advancement to wealth 
and importance. In the West Indies, as in other 
countries, the Scotch very often prove more cautious, 
provident, and enterprising than other Europeans; and, 
ever extending a helping hand to each other, they 
seldom fail to ‘ get on in the world.’ I know not whether 


to it as creditable or discreditable to that people, 
that in some of the West Indies a tall, 
barren trunk of the majestic cotton tree—ascended from 


its base by a small creeping plant, which, increasing in 


*  8o-so’ water means pure water, in contradistinction to spirits 
and water. 


vigour and size as it grows, saps the juices of the foster- 
ing tree till it ultimately rears its triumphant head 
above the barren trunk—is shown to the passing tra- 
veller as ‘ the Scotchman hugging the Creole.’ 


PEPPER AND MUSTARD. 


Homan life, though a great and momentous affair, is 
the sum and result of many little and apparently insig- 
nificant arrangements. Who, without experience, d 
think that pepper and mustard could materially in- 
fluence our enjoyments—could affect, even in a moral 
point of view, either the head or the heart? Yet so it 
is—‘ these little things are great tolittle men.’ Suppose 
that we are set down to dinner, and that we have been 
helped to some hot and savoury soup; we take up the 
pepper-box, but find it either empty, or half filled with 
large particles which will not pass through; or if it 
contains a supply of good pepper, the holes are so stuffed 
up that not a particle can make its escape ; or, what is 
still worse than all, the lid has been so carelessly put 
on, that the moment we begin to use it, off it tumbles, 
and the whole contents of the cruet fall into our plate 
at once. Or, on the other hand, suppose that we have 
been presented with a plate of beef; the mustard-pot 
is empty, or it is partially filled with the rancid re- 
mains of a former day, dirtily clogged around the sides 
and top of it; or it may be filled with a thin tasteless 
fluid, the result of a hasty dash of water put into 
the half-empty vessel before dinner. It may not even 
be found on the table at all; and, after several times 
calling for it, and during the time lost in going for it 
or searching it out, you are obliged silently to eat your 
beef without the aid of its stimulating flavour. If, on 
the contrary, you are resolved to wait its appearance, 
your patience and temper undergo a severe trial, and 
your keen appetite is lost in the anxiety of hope de- 
ferred, while the tedious process is gone through of 
procuring a fresh supply. First of all, the keys have 
to be found; or, it may be, the key which opens 
the work-basket which contains the key which opens 
the closet which contains the shelf where, huddled 
among a dozen heterogeneous packages, the paper con- 
taining the mustard powder is to be found. Then 
this powder, which has lost more than half its pungency 
by being kept in paper instead of a stone jar, has to 
be hurriedly mixed up with water, and is brought at 
last, after a world of delay, with large knots of dry 
powder interspersed among the half-liquid mass, If, 
under the same auspices, you should dine day after 
day at the same table, it is ten to one but the 
same neglects are repeated. If you should ask for 
pickles to your beefsteak, they will have to be 
waited for in the same manner; or if on the table, 
they will in all probability contain a metallic spoon, the 
action of the acid on which producing a poisonous 
mixture, will effectually deter you from partaking of 
them. In short, these little arrangements are an index 
of the mind of the presiding mistress. It may some- 
times be the fault of the servants ; but the omissions of 
servants, unless they are incorrigible, more frequently 


} depend on the guiding spirit of the house than on their 


own peculiar faults. When one sees the arrangements 
of the table perfect, even including the well-filled, clean, 
and inviting mustard-pot, he may be assured that all 
the other most important departments of domestic ma- 
nagement are in their proper order. ‘My dear,’ says 
Mrs Slovenloof, ‘why should you vex and fret yourself 
so about such a trifle as the omission of the mustard? 
How often do you tell me not to fret myself about 
trifles! Besides, insets Sa ae mustard 
agrees with you; and I have been g lately that 
too much of such things is unwholesome.’ ‘ Yes, too 
much of anything is unwholesome; but what do you 
say to too little, or none at all?” ‘I have read, my 
dear,’ retorts Mrs Slovenloof, ‘that man in a state of 
nature requires none of these things; that half-broiled 
beef or venison, of which you so complain, is de- 
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voured by the savage without salt, or pepper, or any- 
thing else, and reckoned a most savoury meal; and I 
do think, that all the niceties of cookery are very use- 
less, and I am sure they are very, very troublesome!’ 
‘The savage,’ replies the husband, ‘takes his food 
thus because his squaw knows no better; but depend 
upon it, did she present him with a well-cooked and 
well-seasoned mess, he would eat it with a double re- 
lish, and thrive under it too, in a way quite different 
from what he does under his ill-cooked fare. But even 

our instance of the savage is an unfortunate one. 

our “man of nature” is just as fond of aromatics 
and other stimulants asa civilised man. Witness his 
avidity for salt, for aromatic and bitter roots and herbs, 
for the intoxicating cava, for beer, for tobacco. Nay, 
if we stoop to the analogy of the lower animals—whose 
appetites you will allow are under the guidance of 
unerring instinct—we shall find that they, too, are 
equally incited by appetite to take along with their food 
stimulants, such as salt and aromatic herbs and roots.’ 
Mrs Slovenloof, however, was unwilling to be con- 
vinced. There are none more fertile in evasive excuses 
than the really indolent and negligent; and she spun 
out the argument for two hours after dinner, advancing, 
however, nothing but commonplaces in support of her 
theory, till at last she unconsciously gave it a practical 
deathblow, by partaking freely of both tea and coffee in 
the evening ; both of which, according to her view of 
the question, were equally unnecessary as pepper and 
mustard. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR ARNOLD. 

Tue profession, avocations, and retirement-loving tem- 
perament of the late Dr Arnold, have prevented his 
name from being so widely known as that of many a 
less worthy candidate for public honours. It may be, 
therefore, necessary to inform our readers that he was 
a doctor of divinity, head master of Rugby school, and 
professor of modern history at the university of Oxford. 
His literary fame chiefly rests upon his History of 
Rome, his edition of the historian Thucydides, his 
Lectures on Modern History, and seven volumes of Ser- 
mons. It is, however, in the character of a school- 
master that his name will be most revered and respected 
by posterity ; for to him we are indebted for great im- 
provements in the management of the public schools 
of England. 

Thomas Arnold was a native of West Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, of which port his father was for many 
years collector of customs. He was born on the 13th of 
June 1795, and at an early age was sent to Warminster, 
in Wiltshire, to school; thence he went to Winchester. 
In 1811, when only sixteen, he was elected a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and when only twenty, 
became a fellow of Oriel College. Though he was or- 
dained a deacon, he did not obtain a living in the. 
church, but settled at Laleham, in Berkshire, and 
marrying soon after Miss Mary Penrose, the sister of a 
college companion, received into his house nine young 
gentlemen to prepare them for the universities. Upon 
these pupils he commenced that improved system of 
moral and intellectual culture which he so successfully 
practised at Rugby. He constantly instilled into them 
the wholesome principle, that good honest work is, 
after all, the only respectable calling. At the close of 
1827, the head-mastership of Rugby school becoming 
vacant, he was elected to the office solely from the 
weight of the testimonials in his favour. The event 
proved that few men were better qualified for the 
office. It was, in fact, remarkably suited to his natural 
tastes. Tuition was always to him a labour of love; 


and this love grew so strongly upon him, that he some- 


times declared he could hardly live without some such 
employment.* 

Rugby—situated on the classic river Avon in War- 
wickshire—is one of the principal foundation schools 


selected by the aristocracy for the education of their || 


boys. 


person who has resided during two years in, or within ten 
miles of, the town, may send his sons to be educated, 
free of expense; in other words, he may place them 
‘on the foundation.’ Other pupils pay a fee, and are 
obliged to lodge at some of the boarding-houses in the 
town, or with one of the masters, of whom, besides the 
chief, there are eight classical tutors, with subordinate 
teachers of writing, French, and the mathematics. The 
number of pupils in Dr Arnold’s time may have been 


about three hundred, sixty or seventy of whom were | 


on the foundation. 

On entering upon his duties, Dr Arnold found the 
school ‘ quite enough to employ any man’s love of reform.’ 
The boarding-house system, withdrawing as it did the 
boys from the supervision of the masters, was fraught 
with evils. We may here state, that this disadvantage 
still exists to a great extent at other public schools we 
refrain from naming, and cannot be too strongly repre- 
hended. Boys of from thirteen to fifteen are supplied 
by their wealthy friends with incomes infinitely larger 
than they can spend wholesomely either for body or 
mind.f When out of school, they are nearly bereft of 
control, assume the manners and habits of men, and 
ape their vices; amongst which it is painful to state, 


that drunkenness and gaming are not unfrequently 


predominant. 

Such practices were found to exist at Rugby when 
Dr Arnold was called to preside over the school. ‘They 
naturally shocked and alarmed him; and he determined 
to strike at the root of the evil by insisting that all the 
masters should take boarders, so that at all times the 
pupils might be under their supervision, and that the irre- 
sponsible boarding-houses should ‘die a natural death.’ 
He also introduced an elaborate system of private tuition, 
by means of which he established a pastoral and friendly 
intercourse between the masters and the boys under 
their care. He had another terrible evil to combat 
with, which was a marked abuse of the ‘ fagging system’ 
instituted in all the public schools of England. The 
merits or demerits of this system have long formed a 
subject of controversy, into which, however, it is no 
business of ours to enter. It mainly consists in reward- 
ing boys who have attained proficiency in learning—who 
are, in fact, the head pupils of the school—by giving 
them certain powers over the junior boys, who are 
bound to obey them in everything—in whatever, even, 
may be extra scholastic. It is manifest that these 
powers, placed in hands guided by young heads and 
impulsive hearts, are liable to great abuse. Dr Arnold 
did not attempt to alter the system, neither did he 
wish to do so.t ‘ Another,’ he said, ‘may be better in 


itself; but I am placed in this system, and am bound to | 


try what I can make of it.’ In other words, he deter- 
mined to use, and to improve to the utmost, the existing 
machinery of the sixth form and of fagging; under- 
standing, by the sixth form, the thirty boys who com- 
posed the highest class—‘ those,’ he would say, ‘ who, 
having risen to the highest form in the school, will 
probably be at once the oldest, and the strongest, and 
the cleverest; and, if the school be well ordered, the 
most respectable in application and general character.’ 
How he set about the well ordering of the school by 


* Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., by Rev. 
A. P. Stanley, fellow and tutor of University College, Oxford. 
2 vols. London: Fellowes. 1844. 

+t We know an instance of two Eton boys who were allowed by 
their family eight hundred a-year between them ! 

+ Dr Arnold was in favour of fagging as a system, and drew 
down a vast amount of public censure by his advocacy of it. His 
views on the subject may be seen in the ninth volume of the 
Journal of Education. They were replied to in the succeeding 
number by the editor of that work. 


It was founded in 1657 by Laurence Sheriffe, | 
citizen of London, a native of the neighbourhood. Any | 
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means of the preposters or pupils composing the sixth 
form, furnishes one of the most interesting chapters in 
his life. In the first place, he continually impressed 
upon these thirty young gentlemen the notion, that 
they were as much his and his fellow-teachers’ coad- 
jutors in the government of the school as pupils. 
* You should feel,’ he once remarked, ‘like officers in 
the army or navy, whose want of moral courage would 
indeed be thought cowardice.’ He tried every means 
in his power to attract their affections and confidence 
rather than to excite their awe. He would, for in- 
stance, never seem to doubt what any one of them 
asserted. ‘If you say so, that is quite enough— 
of course I believe your word;’ and there grew up in 
consequence a general feeling that ‘it was a shame 
to tell Arnold a lie—he always believes one.’ He 
wished to lead rather than to drive his pupils into 
the ways of morality and learning. ‘Is this a Christian 
school?’ he indignantly asked at the end of one of 
those addresses in which he had spoken of an extensive 
display of bad feeling amongst the boys, and then added, 
‘I cannot remain here if all is to be carried on by con- 
straint and force; if I am to be here as a jailer, I will 
resign my office.” When any boy was found to be 
confirmed in wicked habits, he expelled him at once. 
‘It is not necessary,’ he told the assembled scholars 
on one such painful occasion, ‘that this should be a 
school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty boys ; 
but it is necessary that it should be a school of Christian 
gentlemen.’ In fact, his main principle, after expostu- 
lation and kindness, was the separation of the bad from 
the good. He had no liking for mere cleverness, how- 
ever great the talents of a troublesome and vicious 
boy might be; while to a’ naturally dull but persever- 
ing pupil he gave every encouragement. At Laleham 
he had once got out of patience, and spoken sharply to 
a pupil of this kind, when the pupil looked up in his face, 
and said, ‘ Why do you speak angrily, sir? indeed I am 
doing the best that I can.’ Years afterwards he used to 
tell the story to his children, and said, ‘I never felt so 
much ashamed in my life—that look and that speech 
I have never forgotten.’ And though it would of 
course happen that clever boys, from a greater sym- 
pathy with his understanding, would be brought into 
closer intercourse with him, this did not affect his feel- 
ing, not only of respect, but of reverence to those who, 
without ability, were distinguished for high principle 
and industry. ‘ If,’ he observed on one occasion ‘ there 
be one thing on earth which is truly admirable, it is to 
see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural 
powers, where they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.’ In speaking of a pupil of this 
character, he once said, ‘I would stand to that man hat 
in hand” In those who did their work ‘ with a will,’ 
and kept the straight line of moral conduct pretty 
evenly, he took an interest which lasted far longer than 
their Rugby pupilage. ‘To any pupil,’ remarks his 
classical and elegant biographer, ‘ who ever showed any 
desire to continue his connexion with him, his house 
was always open, and his advice and ar od ready. 
No half year, after the four first years of his stay at 
Rugby, passed without a visit from his former scholars : 
some of them would come three or four times a-year; 
some would stay in his house for weeks. He would 
offer to prepare them for their university examinations 
by previous examinations of his own; he never shrunk 
from adding any of them to his already numerous cor- 
respondents, encouraging them to write to him in all 
perplexities. To any who were in narrow circumstances, 
not in one case, but in several, he would at once offer 
assistance, sometimes making them large presents of 
books on their entrance at the university, sometimes 
tendering them large pecuniary aid, and urging to them 
that his power of doing se was exactly one of those ad- 
vantages of his position which he was most bound to 
use. In writing for the world at large, they were in his 
thoughts, “in whose welfare,” he said, “I naturally 
have the deepest interest, and in whom old impressions 


may be supposed to have still so much force, that I may 
claim from them at least.a patient hearing.” And when 
annoyed by distractions from within the school, or op- 
position from without, he turned, he used to say, to 
a3 visits as “to one of the freshest springs of his 

e. o> 
Though, upon a principle he had formed for him- 
self in school government, and from inclination arising 
from a sympathy with the intellectual and the good, 
Dr Arnold’s chief and most unwearied cares were be- 
stowed on the head boys, yet he was not unmindful of 
the juniors. Though a severe and firm disciplinarian, 
‘the liveliness and simplicity of his whole behaviour 
must always have divested his earnestness of any ap- 
pearance of moroseness and affectation. ‘“ He calls us 
Jellows,” was the astonished expression of the boys 
when, soon after his first coming, they heard him speak 
of them by the familiar name in use amongst them- 
selves; and in his later years they observed with plea- 
sure the unaffected interest with which, in the long 
autumn afternoons, he would stand in the school field, 
and watch the issue of their favourite games of foot- 
ball.—With the very little boys, indeed, his manner 
partook of that playful kindness and tenderness which 
always marked his intercourse with children; in exa- 
mining them in the lower forms, he would sometimes 
take them on his knee, and go through picture-books 
of the Bible or of English history, covering the text of 
the narrative with his hand, and making them explain 
to him the subject of the several prints.’ 

The life and correspondence of Dr Arnold show us 
that no man ever studied so constantly, or knew so 
completely, every corner of the mind of boys. He 
seemed to know well the thoughts and characters of 
every pupil in the school—those of his favourite pre- 
posters thoroughly. The searchingness of his prac- 
tical insight into boys was such, that, in the words of 
one of his scholars, ‘when his eye was upon you, he 
looked into your inmost heart.’ This, then, was pre- 
cisely the man to carry a thorough reform into a public 
school. Looking, therefore, at Dr Arnold in his true 
character, namely, that of a schoolmaster, it is one of 
the most complete and perfect in the range of biography ; 
and the public owe much to his friend and pupil 
Stanley for presenting it in so clear, so impartial, so 
true a light. 

But Arnold was something more than a schoolmaster. 
A man of extensive sympathies, he promoted, by every 
means in his power, whatever would generalise edu- 
cation amongst the people. His writings and sermons 
abound with pictures of the distresses of the poor, and 
urgent appeals to his auditors and readers for their re- 
lief. As a literary man, his tastes were decidedly for 
geography and history. His edition of Thucydides, and 
his History of Rome, in which—sometimes following 
Niebuhr, and sometimes striking out a new and bright 
light of his own, across the ‘ dim vista of antiquity’—he 
separates the fabulous from the really historical, have 
already established him in the highest rank of historians. 
His sermons are manifestly the offspring of a practical 
Christianity, which would do good to all men. His 
piety was not a mere sentiment; it was an active phi- 
lanthropy, which would have embraced all men within 
its : so as to lead them as well as himself ‘ up- 
ward.’ 

The mere incidents in such a life as that of Dr Ar- 
nold are too few and tame to be interesting, and are only 
enlivened by occasional excursions abroad ; for he was 
passionately fond of travelling. In 1825 he visited Italy, 
and in 1827 explored every corner of Rome, to which his 
historical tastes and knowledge gave a peculiar charm. 
His latest tour was in France in 1841. In the same 
year he was offered the professorship of modern his- 
tory at Oxford—the great triumph of his life. Dr 
Arnold had in former years been extensively unpopular 
amongst the Oxford authorities for certain principles 
concerning church matters, which he vehemently advo- 
cated; again, from the laity he had received every 
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species of censure for his unflinching defence of the 
*fagging system’ in public His unpopularity 
melted away before the overwhelming balance of good 
which existed in his character, both as a divine and as 
a preceptor: the Oxford authorities made him one of 
their professors, and the public have since acknow- 
ledged this his practised school system was the true 
one, despite his strong, but purely theoretical adv 

of fagging; and ‘the services which he rendered bo 
to Rugby, and to the cause of public education gene- 
rally, are now fully acknowled and cannot probably 
be too highly estimated. Not so much among his own 
pupils, nor in the actual scene of his labours, as in every 
public school throughout England, is to be sought the 
chief and enduring monument of Dr Arnold’s head- 
mastership at Rugby.’ 

The year after he became an Oxford professor, and 
the fourteenth of his Rugby mastership, was, alas! 
his last. The story of his death is thus affectingly 
told. On Sunday morning, June 1842, Dr Arnold, 
who had been previously no more than slightly indis- 
ee. * awoke with a sharp pain across his chest, which 

e mentioned to his wife, on her asking whether he felt 
well, adding, that he had felt it slightly on the preced- 
ing day, before and after bathing. He then again com- 
posed Himself to sleep; but her watchful care, always 
anxious, even to nervousness, at the least indication of 
illness, was at once awakened; and on finding from him 
that the pain increased, and that it seemed to pass from 
his chest to his left arm, her alarm was so much roused 
from a remembrance of having heard of this in connexion 
with angina pectoris, and its fatal consequences, that, in 
spite of his remonstrances, she rose and called up an old 
servant, whom they usually consulted in cases of ill- 
ness. She observed him, as she was dressing herself, 
lying still, but with his hands clasped, his lips moving, 
and his eyes raised upwards, as if engaged in prayer, 
when all at once he repeated, firmly and earnestly, “ And 
Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen 
thou hast believed ; blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed;” and soon afterwards, with a 
solemnity of manner and depth of utterance which spoke 
more than the words themselves, “ But if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are ers, then are ye 
bastards and not sons.” From time to time he seemed 
to be in severe suffering; but to his wife he uttered no 
expressions of acute pain, dwelling only on the moments 
of comparative ease, and observing that he did not know 
what it was. But the more than usual earnestness 
which marked his tone and manner, especially in repeat- 
ing the verses from scripture, had again aroused her 
worst fears; and she ordered messengers to be sent for 
medical assistance, which he had at first requested her 
not to do, from not liking to disturb at that early hour 
the usual medical attendant, who had been suffering 
from indisposition. She then took up the prayer book, 
and was looking for a psalm to to him, when he 
said quickly, “ The fifty-first,” which she accordingly 
read by his bedside, reminding him, at the seventh verse, 
that it was the favourite verse of 7 of the old alms- 
women whom he was in the habit of visiting.” Of the 
physician who was called in, Dr Arnold calmly inquired, 
*Is it (the disease) generally suddenly fatal?’ ‘Gene- 
rally.” On being asked whether he had oe pe he re- 

that he had none but from the m plaster on 


eg and on being told, answered, ‘ Ah, very well.’ 
physician, who was ping the laudanum into a 
turned round, and saw king quite calm, but 


In another minute he heard a rattle 


heard herself called from above. She rushed up stairs, 
told her son to bring the rest of the children, and with 
her own hands applied the remedies that were brought, 
in the hope of reviving animation, though herself’ feel- 
ing, from the moment that she saw him, that he had 
already passed away. He was indeed no longer con- 
scious. ‘The sobs and cries of his children, as they en- 
tered and saw their father’s state, made no impression 
upon him—the eyes were fixed—the countenance was 
unmoved: there was a heaving of the chest—deen gasps 
escaped at prolonged intervals; and just as the usual 
medical attendant arrived, and as the old school-house 
servant, in an agony of grief, rushed with the others 
into the room, in the hope of seeing his master once 
more—he breathed his last. 

‘It must haye been shortly before eight a.m. that he 
expired, though it was naturally impossible for those 
who were present to adjust their recollections of what 
passed with precise exactness of time or place. So 
short and sudden had been the seizure, that hardly 
any one out of the household itself had heard of his 
illness before its fatal close. His guest, and former 
pupil (who had slept in a remote part of the house), 
was coming down to breakfast as usual, thinking of 
questions to which the conversation of the preceding 
night had given rise, and which, by the great kind- 
ness of his manner, he felt doubly encouraged to ask 
him, when he was met on the staircase by the an- 
nouncement of his death. The masters knew nothing 
till the moment when, almost at the same time at the 
different boarding-houses, the fatal message was de- 
livered, in all its startling abruptness, “that Dr Arnold 
was dead.” What that Sunday was in Rugby it is hard 
fully to represent: the incredulity—the bewilderment— 
the agitating inquiries for every detail—the blank, more 
awful than sorrow, that prevailed through the vacant 
services of that long and dreary day—the feeling as if 
the very place had passed away with him who had so 
— been in every sense its head—the sym- 
pathy which hardly dared to contemplate, and which 
yet could not but fix the thoughts and looks of all on 
the desolate house where the fatherless family were 
gathered round the chamber of death.’ 


‘THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR’ 


* Tue Claims of Labour’ is ‘an essay on the duties of 
the employers to the employed,’ recently published in 
a small volume [Pickering, London] by a gentleman 
who withholds his name, but who has already attracted 
some notice by a book of beautiful and pleasant thought, 
entitled ‘ Essays Written in the Intervals of Business.’ 
The present volume has rather too much of a dilettante 
air; yet it is evidently, too, the production of one who 
has given his mind earnestly to the subject, and writes 
not unadvisedly. Starting with the fact, now becoming 
so generally acknowledged, that the condition of the 
working-classes in this country presents many features 
of a distressing kind, he asks, ‘Is this the inevitable 
order of things?’ He answers, Pagans might believe 
so. ‘ But we cannot doubt that the conditions of labour, 
under which man holds the earth, express the mercy 
and goodness, no less than the judgment of God.’ He 
does not, however, believe that merely increase of em- 
ployment and better wages would put things quite right. 
There is requisite ‘an earnest and practical application, 
on the part of the employing class, of thought and 
labour for the welfare of those whom they employ.’ A 
foreign enemy hanging on our shores, would concentrate 
all our energies in their defence; why should not the 
same zeal be displayed in meeting the ‘ domestic evils’ 
which stand as threateningly around us? ‘It seems to 
me,’ he says, ‘a thing far more to be dreaded, that any 
considerable part of our population should be growing 
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up in a state of absolute ignorance, than would be the 
danger, not new to us, of the combined hostility of the 
civilised world.’ 

He appeals not, however, to ‘a man’s apprehension of 
personal loss or suffering, but his fear of neglecting a 
sacred duty.’ ‘It will be found,’ he adds, and here we 
cordially concur with him, ‘ that the highest motives are 
those of the most sustained efficiency.” He calls on the 
Masters of Thought—namely, the literary men of Eng- 
land—to ascend above frivolous pursuits, and look to 
the great interests of Man as their noblest field. He 
demands of the government at least the appointment of 
men of suitable ability for all offices bearing upon popu- 
lar interests, and the selection for honours of men who 
prove of service in this matter. Let the rich not be 
looked to alone for effort or sacrifice. I take, says he, 
*some member of that large class of persons who are 
not rich, nor great employers of labour, nor in any sta- 
tion of peculiar influence. He shudders as he reads 
those startling instances of suffering or crime in which 
the distress and ignorance of the labouring population 
will occasionally break out into the notice of the world. 
“What can I do?” he exclaims. “I feel with intensity 
the horrors I read of: but what can one man do?” I 
only ask him to study what he feels. He is a citizen. 
He cannot be such an isolated being as to have no in- 
fluence. The conclusions which he comes to, after 
mature reflection, will not be without their weight. If 
individual citizens were anxious to form their opinions 
with care, on those questions respecting which they 
will have to vote and to act, there would be little need 
of organised bodies of men to carry great measures into 
effect. If those who have actively to distribute the 
labour of the world knew that you, the great mass of 

rivate men, regarded them not for their money, but 
or their conduct to those in their employ, not for the 
rtion which they. may contrive to get for themselves, 

t for the wellbeing which they may give rise to, and 
regulate, amongst others; why, then, your thoughts 
would be motives to them, urging them on in the right 
path,” Your own treatment of any one dependent on 
you may also tell. And here even more considerateness 
may be required. ‘It is a sad thing for a man to pass 
the working part of his day with an exacting, unkind 
master: but still, if the workman returns at evening to 
a home that is his own, there is a sense of coming joy and 
freedom which may support him throughout the weary 
‘hours of labour. But think what it must be to share 
one’s home with one’s oppressor ; to have no recurring 
time when one is certain to be free from those harsh 
words, and unjust censures, which are almost more than 
blows, ay, even to those natures we are apt to fancy so 
hardened to rebuke, Imagine the deadness of heart 
that must prevail in that poor wretch who never hears 
the sweet words of praise or of encouragement. Many 
masters of families, men living in the rapid current of 
the world, who are subject to a variety of impressions 
which, in their busy minds, are made and effaced even 
in the course of a single day, can with difficulty estimate 
the force of unkind words upon those whose monotonous 
life leaves few opportunities of e any unwelcome 
impression. There is nothing in which the aid of’ ima- 
gination, that handmaid of charity, be more advan- 

usly employed, than in considering the condition 
of domestic servants. Let a man endeavour to realise 
it to himself, let him think of its narrow sphere, of its 
unvarying nature, and he will be careful not to throw 
in, unnecessarily, the trouble even of a single harsh 
word, which may make sé large a disturbance in the 
shallow current of a domestic’s hopes and joys.’ ‘These 
are just and laudable sentiments, beautifully e 

e great employers of labour —‘ would that they all 
saw the greatness of their position. ‘Strange as it may 
sound, they are the successors of thie feudal barons ; they 
it is who lead thousands to peateful conquests, and upon 


whom, in great measure, depends the happiness of large 
masses of mankind. Can aman, who has this destiny 
intrusted to him, imagine that his vocation consists 
merely in getting together a large lump of gold, and 
then being off with it, to enjoy it, as he fancies, in some 
other place: as if that, which is but a small part of his 
business in life, were all in all to him; as if, indeed, the 
parable of the talents were to be taken literally, and 
that a man should think that he has done his part when 
he has made much gold and silver out of little.” Some- 
thing more is required—a benevolent superintendence of 
the interests of the employed, where from any cause it is 
needed, or may be found desirable. The author urges the 
duty of not working for worldly success alone, in some 
sentences truly eloquent. ‘ Consider the prospect which 
each unveiled night affords us, telling of wonders such 
as we have hardly the units of measurement to estimate ; 
and then think how strange it is that we should ever 
allow our petty personal possessions of to-day to render 
us blind to the duties, which, alone, are the great reali- 
ties of life. There was some excuse, perhaps, for the 
men of olden time, who looked upon this earth, the 
birthplace of their gods, as no mean territory. That 
they should dote upon terrestrial things, was not to be 
wondered at. But what is to be said for us who know 
that this small planet is but a speck, as it were, from 
which we look out upon the profusion of immensity? 
To think that a man who knows this, should neverthe- 
less not hesitate to soil his soul, lying here, cringing 
there, pursuing tortuous schemes of most corrupt policy ; 
or that he should ever suffer himself to be immersed, 
innocently, if it may be so, in selfish, worldly pursuits, 
forgetful of all else; when, at the best, it is but to win 
some acres of this transitory earth, or to be noted as oue 
who has been successful for himself. The folly of the 
gambling savage, who stakes his liberty against a hand- 
ful of cowrie shells, is nothing to it.’ 

Patience is necessary, and a resolution to battle with 
disappointment. “For similar reasons, I would have you 
take care that you do not adopt mere rules, and seek to 
impress them rigidly upon others, as if they were gene- 
ral principles, which must at once be suitable to all 
mankind. Do not imagine that your individual threads 
of experience form a woven garment of prudence, capable 
of fitting with exactness any member of the whole hu- 
man family. * * ‘There is nothing which a wise 
employer will have more at heart than to gain the con- 
fidence of those under him. The essential requisites on 
his part are truth and kindness. ‘These qualities may, 
however, belong in a high degree to persons who fail to 
in the confidence of their dependents. In domestic 
e, confidence may be prevented by fits of capricious 
passion on the part of the ruling powers; and a man 
who, in all important matters, acts justly and kindly 
towards his family, may be deprived of their confidence 
by his weakness of temper in little things. For in- 
stance, you meet with persons who fall into a violent 
way of talking about all that offends them in their de- 
pendents, and who express themselves with as much 
anger about trivial inadvertencies as about serious moral 
offences. In the course of the same day that they have 
given way to some outbreak of sompets they may act 
with great self-denial and watchful kindness ; but 
can hardly expect their subordinates to be at ease wi 
them. Another defect which prevents confidence, isa 
certain sterility of character, which does not allow of 
sympathy with other people’s fancies and pursuits. A 
man of this character does not understand any likings 
but his own. He will be kind to you, if you will be 
happy in his way; but he has nothing but ridicule or 


‘coldness for anything which does not suit him, This 


imperfection of sympathy, which prevents an equal from 
becoming a friend, may easily make a superior into a 
despot. Indeed, I almost doubt whether the head of a 
family does not do more‘mischief if he is pa hy care 
than even if he'were unjust. The beng of 
rule is for the master’s presence not to be felt asa re- 
straint.” 
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The author proceeds to point out matters for the care 
of the employers, and after speaking of all due attention 
to the health of the men in the workshop and factory, 
the education of their children, and their recreations, 
he comes to the most important point of all—home. 
‘That the workman should have a home, which, how- 
ever humble it may be, should yet afford room and 
scope for the decencies, if not for some of the comforts 
and refinements of civilised life, is manifestly essential, 
if we wish to preserve the great body of the people from 
a state of savageness. There is an important and ori- 
ginal remark on this subject in the Hand-loom Weavers’ 
Report of 1842 :— 

“The man who dines for 6d., and clothes himself dur- 
ing the year for L.5, is probably as healthily fed, and as 
healthily clad, as if his dinner cost two guineas a-day, 
and his dress L.200 a-year. But this is not the case 
with respect to habitation. Every increase of accom- 
modation, from the corner of a cellar to a mansion, ren- 
ders the dwelling more healthy, and, to a considerable 
extent, the size and goodness of the dwelling tends to 
render its inmates more civilised.” 

* Indeed, if civilisation does not show itself in a man’s 
home, where else is it likely to take much root with 
him? Make his home comfortable, and you do more 
towards making him a steady and careful citizen than 
you could by any other means. Now, only look around 
and see how entirely this has been neglected, at least 
until within a recent date. Our workers are toiling all 
day long, or, if they have leisure, it is mostly accom- 
panied by pecuniary distress; and can you expect in 
either case that they will busy themselves about those 
primary structural arrangements without which it is 
scarcely possible to have a comfortable home? Many 
of the things, too, which are needful for this end, require 
capital, or at least such conjoint enterprise as can hardly 
be expected from the poor. Take any individual work- 
man. Suppose there is defective drainage in his street, 
or, as often happens, no drainage at all, what can one 
such man do, even if at all alive to the evil? When you 
consider the dependent condition of tue labouring classes, 
and how little time they have for domestic arrangements 
of any kind, does it not behove the employer of labour 
to endeavour that his workmen should have opportunities 
of getting places to live in fit for human beings in a 
civilised country? I use the phrase “employer of 
labour” in its widest sense; and at once say, that there 
are many things bearing upon the comfort of the habi- 
tations of the poor, which both the local authorities and 
the imperial government ought to look to. 

‘ There is at present in the metropolis,’ continues our 
author, ‘a society for “ improving the dwellings of the 
industrious classes ;” but what is one society? This is 
a matter which ought to interest the owners of prope: 
and the employers of labour throughout the country. 
Such a society as the one named may do great good by 
building model houses, making scientific investigations, 
and frequently laying before the public information on 
the subject. But the proper division of labour, as it 
seems to me, would be that the state should give every 
legislative facility for contemplated improvements in the 
way of building, should encourage all researches into the 
subject, and be ready to enforce by law such regulations 
as, without any great intrusion upon private property, 
might secure for small houses those primary requisites 
without which it cannot be e that they will be 
anything but nests of disease. In fact, the state might 
eventually so order the matter, that builders should not 
merely build such houses as the poor would take—for 
there is nothing in the way of a shelter which they will 
refuse to occupy—but such as ought to be let to them, 
with due care at least for the public health. The local 
authorities should take upon themselves the lighting, 
cleansing, paving, supplying with water, and the like. 
For private individuals there remains the most impor- 
tant part of the task, namely, the building of an im- 
proved class of small houses. In this good work the 
employers of labour may be expected to come promi- 


nently forward. Many a man will speculate in all kinds 
of remote undertakings ; and it will never occur to him 
that one of the most admirable uses to which he might 
put his spare capital, would be to provide fit dwelling- 
places for the labouring population around him. In the 
present state of things, the rents of small houses are 
disproportionately high, because of the difficulty and un- 
certainty of collecting the rents for them; but by any 
improvement you introduce into the habits of the occu- 
piers of such houses, you make this difficulty and un- 
certainty less, and thereby diminish rents. And thus 
in this case, as in many others, physical and moral im- 
provement go on acting and reacting upon each other. 
It is likely, too, that these poor people will pay with 
readiness and punctuality even a higher rent, if it be for 
a really good tenement, than a small one for a place 
which they must inhabit in the midst of filth, discom~- 
fort, and disease, and therefore with carelessness and 
penury. Besides, the rents they pay now will be found, 
I believe, sufficient to reimburse the capitalist for any 
outlay which would suffice to build tenements of a supe- 
rior description to the present ones. 

‘I do not mean to say that the beginners of such a 
system of employing capital might not have a great 
deal to contend with; and it is to their benevolence, 
and not to any money motives, that I would mainly ap- 
peal. The devout feeling which in former days raised 
august cathedrals throughout the land, might find an 
employment to the full as religious in building a humble 
row of cottages, if they tell of honour to the great 
Creator, in care for those whom he has bidden us to 
care for, and are thus silently dedicated, as it were, to 
His name.’ 

After pointing to many other matters, in which it 
behoves the master class to be stirring, the benevolent 
writer gives them a final admonition to keep in mind 
that simple rule long known as the golden. ‘Oh,’ he 
says, ‘if we could but begin by believing and acting 
upon some of the veriest commonplaces! But it is 
with pain and grief that we come to understand our 
first copy-book sentences.” * * ‘ We say that kings 
are God’s vicegerents upon earth; but almost every 
human being has, at one time or other of his life, a por- 
tion of the happiness of those around him in his power, 
which might make him tremble if he did but see it in 
all its fulness. But at any rate, the relation of master 
and man is a matter of manifest and large importance. 
It pervades all societies, and affects the growth and 
security of states in the most remarkable and pregnant 
manner ; it requires the nicest care; gives exercise to 
the highest moral qualities; has a large part in civil 
life; a larger part in domestic life; and our conduct in 
it will surely be no mean portion of the account which 


rty | we shall have to render in the life that is to come.’ 


We take leave of our author in a friendly and sym- 
pathising spirit; but yet feel it a duty to warn all such 
as he against taking one-sided views on this great ques- 
tion. Much as we are disposed in our own humble 
sphere to act upon his requirements, we cannot but feel 
that looking for a correction of existing and acknow- 
ledged evils solely to the kindly impulses of one class, 
and that one which is manifestly much engrossed in 
their own proper labours, can hardly end otherwise 
than unsatisfactorily, We must take human nature as 
it is, and we must mainly take social arrangements as 
they are too, and endeavour out of the principles there 
involved to work out some practical improvements. 
Public opinion, and advancing knowledge in all the 
parties concerned, will probably in a little time suggest 
and accomplish the measures. Meahwhile, 
we would respectfully enter a caveat against both the 
urging of unjust charges against employers as a class, 
and the demanding from them of exertions and sacri- 
fices beyond what they can fairly be expected to make. 
To assume that the whole employed class is to sit 
still, while the class of employers is to set about 
doing some 


lated to do on all hands, instead of any good. 


cater for them, is manifestly calcu-- 
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Beneficial changes are certainly on the way—the ex- 
posure of the evil makes this certain—but they must 
not be expected from too exclusive a source. 


THE LOST GLOVES, OR WE SHALL SEE. — 
A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


On a fine afternoon in autumn, Mrs Merton was sitting 
in her library at Bayswater, with her bonnet and cloak 
on, and her parasol in her hand, apparently ready to 
take a walk. She was evidently waiting for some one, 
and not very patiently, for several times she looked at 
her watch, and then she rose and went to the window, 
and then sat down again. At last she rose, apparently 
quite tired out, and rang the bell, on which a servant 
appeared. 

‘Tell Miss Louisa, if she does not come directly, I 
shall go without her.’ The servant vanished, and in five 
minutes Louisa came rushing down stairs. 

‘Oh, my dear mamma!’ cried she, ‘I am so sorry to 
have kept you waiting; but I could not find my gloves.’ 

‘You never can find them when they are wanted,’ 
said Mrs Merton; ‘but surely you have more pairs 
than one?’ 

‘Yes, mamma, I had; but you know I lost one of my 
silk gloves at the Chinese exhibition, and one of my kid 
gloves fell into the water when I was feeding the ducks 
in Kensington Gardens, and——’ 

‘It is of little use telling me the history of all your 
lost gloves now; it is clear you have none to put on; and 
as you cannot go to town with me without gloves, we 
must buy another pair at the shop in Black Lion Lane.’ 

* But that will delay us so much.’ 

*It can’t be helped; but I do hope, Louisa, that you 
will be more careful in future. After Christmas, I shall 
allow you two guineas a-year to find yourself in gloves 
and shoes, and whenever you have not any fit to go out, 
you shall stay at home.’ 

‘Two guineas! Surely my gloves and shoes do not 
cost two guineas a-year?’ 

Mrs Merton smiled, and said, ‘ During the last year 
they have cost nearly double that sum.’ 

Louisa thought this impossible; but of course she 
did not say so; and by this time they had reached the 
shop. <A pair of kid gloves was bought, which were so 
exactly what Louisa liked, that she could not help 
saying, as she put them on, ‘ You may depend upon it, 
mamma, I will take care of these gloves.’ 

* We shall see,’ said Mrs Merton. 

Now, if there was any one set of words that Louisa 
could not bear to hear her mamma utter, it was that 
phrase, ‘ we shall see.’ Louisa loved her mamma dearly ; 


| very few little girls could love a mamma better; but 


when Mrs Merton said ‘ we shall see,’ with that pecu- 


| liar look and tone, Louisa felt so provoked, that she 


thought she did not love her mamma at all. Mrs Mer- 
ton had indeed an incredulous way of speaking that was 
very provoking, particularly when Louisa, who was 
rather sanguine, thought the case so clear that it was im- 
possible any one could doubt it: and there was nothing 
that Louisa felt to mortify her so much, as when a case 
of this kind had occurred, and circumstances had proved 
that the mamma was right, and the little girl was wrong. 
Louisa was very fond of making good resolutions, and 
she liked to be praised when she told her mamma that 
she had done so; but her mamma thought it was quite 
time enough to praise her when the resolutions were 
carried into effect; and then the dreadful phrase, ‘ we 
shall see,’ came like cold water on all Louisa’s glow- 
ing feelings, and chilled her more than I can express. 
We left Louisa putting on her gloves, which fitted 
beautifully ; and even after they left the shop, Louisa 
kept putting the fingers of one hand through those of 
the other, so as to push on the gloves the better; and as 
the leather was soft and flexible, it expanded so as to 
admit her fingers properly without a single tear, or even 
acrack; and Louisa, as she looked at her gloves again 


and again, thought there was little danger of such gloves 
as those being lost for want of care. 

When Louisa and her mamma reached the house of Mrs 
Merton’s friend, they found they were too late, and that, 
after waiting for them for some time, she had been obliged 
to leave town without seeing them. Louisa was very much 
vexed at this, as she knew it would be of importance to her 
mamma, and her conscience told her she was in fault ; and 
when they walked away from the door, she stammered a 
few words of apology for having kept her mamma so long 
while she was looking for her gloves. Mrs Merton, how- 
ever, was evidently very much displeased. ‘Say no more 
now, Louisa,’ said she, ‘ but let what has happened to-day 
be a lesson to you another time.’ 

My readers may easily suppose, that after ali this Louisa 
took the greatest care of her gloves when she reached home ; 
and indeed for several days she always wrapped them 
up one within the other, and put them in the wardrobe 
before she took off her bonnet and cloak. Indeed I do 
think that the gloves would have been kept till they were 
quite worn out, if an unfortunate accident had not happened 
to them. One day some ladies called on Mrs Merton, and 
they were talking of worsted work, and Berlin patterns, and 
wool, and other things of that kind, when one of the ladies 
said she had heard of a manner of working in worsted on 
cloth that was practised abroad, but was not common in 
England. 

*I am so anxious to see it,’ said she, ‘ that I should think 
it almost worth taking a journey to Germany for that 
purpose alone.’ 

*T can gratify your curiosity, I believe,’ said Mrs Merton, 
‘without your taking so much trouble. Go up stairs, 
Louisa, and fetch the cap your aunt worked in Poland.’ 

The cap in question was very beautifully worked in the 
manner the lady had described ; and Louisa was very 
anxious it should be shown ; but she remembered with dis- 
may that she had borrowed it of her mamma to take the 
pattern of the work ; and she remembered also that her 
mamma had been unwilling to lend it ; and that Louisa 
had promised again and again to take the greatest care of 
it; and that her mamma had said ‘we shall see ; and, 
worse than all, that she, Louisa, had not now the slightest 
recollection of what she had done with the cap, or where 
it was. All this rushed through her mind as she ran up 
stairs, and searched first in her own little sitting-room, 
then in the nursery, and then in the chiffonnier in the draw- 
ing-room, as the ladies were luckily in the parlour ; and a 
sort of dim recollection glanced across her mind that she 
had been in the drawing-room when she began to draw the 

ttern. A half-drawn pattern was indeed in the chiffonnier, 
but no cap, and Louisa stood quite in despair, when sud- 
denly the idea struck her that she had put it in the ward- 
robe in her bed-room, and she darted there like lightning. 
My readers may suppose the hurry and agitation wit 
which she searched the wardrobe, which, I am sorry to 
say, was not in the very neatest order. A shawl or two 
tumbled out, but Louisa was too much absorbed to pick 
them up, when, oh joy ofjoys, she dragged out the much- 
wished-for cap! It is not possible to describe Louisa’s 
delight. She never stopped to pick up the fallen shawls— 
she could not wait to shut the doors of the wardrobe, or 
even that of her bed-room, but flew down stairs, trium- 
phantly holding the cap on her fingers ; and she had the 
pleasure of hearing the ladies admire it even more than she 
expected. It was just what had been described, and 
Louisa’s heart beat with joy and pride: she heard the 
ladies repeatedly say how glad they were to have seen it 
and that they did not think there was another of the kind 
in England. Mrs Merton also seemed very much pleased, 
and after the ladies were gone, she told Louisa that she was 
very glad to find she had been mistaken ; for, she added, 
‘I really was afraid that some accident had happened to it, 
when I found you stay so long before you returned.’ 

Louisa felt more proud and elated than she had ever 
done before as she ear gaily up stairs; but, as she 
passed the door of her bed-room, which still stood wide 
open, she saw the shawls that had fallen out of the ward- 
robe lying upon the floor, and her little dog Fairstar lying 
upon them, apparently very busy eating something. At 
first Louisa thought it was a bone, and was frightened lest 
it should have tumbled the shawls; but oh how much worse 
was the truth! It washer gloves! her a that 
Fairstar was eating! they fallen from t 
with the shawls, Fairstar, which, like all other puppics, 
was very fond of gnawing everything that came in his way, 


ea 
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had found them, um them, and having gnawed off 
the end of one of the thumbs, was now very com 
proceeding to. the fi Louisa stood for some moments 
quite overwhelmed with the extent of this misfortune ; but 
she was soon roused from her stupor by her mamma’s voice 
telling her to put on her things to go out. This was the 
climax. She darted forward, and giving poor Fairstar a 
violent blow, snatched up the gloves, But, alas! the mis- 
chief was already done, and both gloves had been so are 
and wet, that it was impossible to eet them on. Luckily, 
some fresh visitors came to see Mrs Merton, and they stayed 
till it was too late to go out, so Louisa escaped for that 
day ; but the next, she knew her mamma was sure to 
ont, and she racked her brain to think what she could do, 
as she was quite ashamed to tell her mamma what had 
happened. It was but little more than a week since the 
gloves had been bought, and this was the result of the 
care she had promised ; and then she looked at the gloves 
ain, and tried to smooth them out ; but it would not do ; 
the thumb of one was quite gone, and Louisa, when ‘she 
looked at.them, absolutely cried with yexation, When she 
went to bed, it was a long time before she could sleep ; 
and in the morning wien she woke, she felt as if some 
dreadful misfortune had ianpeers, before she could recol- 
lect what it was. All day long poor Louisa was thinking 
abont the gloves, and never she said her lessons so 
badly, or made so many mistakes in what she was desired 
to do,. Never had any morning appeared so long, and yet 
she dreaded luncheon time ing, as she knew her mam- 
ma would probably go out as soon as it was over. This 
time, however, did come, and the words, ‘Go up stairs, 
Louisa, and put your bonnet on,’ had been said: no de- 
lay was therefore to be thought of, and though Louisa 
crawled up stairs as slowly as possible, she dared not be 
long in putting on her things ; but how could she tell her 
mamma about the gloves? How she wished she had but 
to run down stairs and tell her mamma at once ; 
but false shame kept her back. She thought of her mam- 
ma’s dreadful ‘we shall see ;’ and she felt she really could 
not bear to own just then how much in the right she found 
her mamma had Again she looked at the gloves, but 
were even worse now than they had been the night 
before, for they had become hard and dry since they had 
been crumpled up. .Then she thonght of keeping her hands 
under her cloak, and she was just taking out her cloak to 
try how she could it, when her muff fell to the 
ged Lonisa caught it up with great delight—‘ This is 
he very t ’ thonght she ; ‘mamma likes me to walk 
with both my hands in my muff, and as the day is cold, I 
can. wear it quite well ; besides, as we are going along, per- 
haps something will occur, so that I may be able to tell her 
about the gloves more easily than I could do now.’ 

And so Louisa, feeling quite rejoiced to have put off the 
evil day, trij down stairs with both hands hidden in 
her muff. It happened that a lady was with Mrs Merton 
when Louisa came down stairs, I am afraid that the 
little girl was glad when she found that this ner, was going 
to out with them, as it would put off still longer the 
explanation about the gloves ; for, though Louisa heartily 
wished it. over, she dreaded the beginning so much that 
she waa very glad to have a further respite. When Louisa 
reached the parlour, Mrs Merton was talking too earnestly 
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however, 
; eevee’ the mance tee teas vin ad chee te 
rose | t the gardens ; this was, that when they 


with all the ty bits of stone she could find. The gra- 
nite beautifully in the sun, and it was just the size 
and s that Louisa wanted ; but as it could not be picked 
up without taking her hands out of her muff, poor“Louisa 
was obliged only to shake her head and pass it by. They 
now entered the gardens, and while they were walking un- 
der the trees, Louisa saw on the a beautiful caterpil- 
lar of the sphinx moth. Now, it been Louisa’s ardent 
desire for several months to meet with one of these crea- 
tures, She had seen one in Deyonshire the summer be- 
fore, and, on her return, had described it to her cousin Har- 
riet, when Charlotte, one of Harriet’s friends, who was pro- 
sent, and who was a most disagreeable girl, had laughed 
scornfully, and said she did not believe a word of it, adding, 
with a sneer, that travellers told strange tales. Now, there 
was nothing in the world that was so painful to Louisa as 
to have it supposed that she did not tell the truth, as she 
had a horror of falsehood, and had never told one in her 
whole life. She was therefore most anxious to find a sphinx 
caterpillar to show her cousin that she had not even exagge- 
rated its description ; and there one lay as beautiful as 
possible, with its bands of shaded green and lilac on a 
cream-coloured ground, and its curious horn even longer 
than the one Louisa saw in the country ; and yet there she 
was obliged to let it lie, for how could the pick it up, and, 
above all, carry it home uninjured, without taking’ her 
hands out of her muff: the thing was impossible, and so 
Louisa walked on with tears in her eyes, and looking back 
every moment, till her mamma, looking at het attentively, 
asked why she was lingering, and Louisa’s guilty conscience 
made her hurry on. ey had now reached the pond, and 
the ducks crowded round Louisa, some of the most impu- 
dent pulling her cloak, as though they were asking her to 
give them something. Mrs Merton felt in her reticule, and 
Lamy Ee bit of bun, held it out to Louisa, that she might 
have the pleasure of feeding her old fayourites. Louisa’s 
heart beat—the moment for discovery was now surely come 
—for how could she avoid taking the bun ; when, Inckily, 
the large swan stretched out his long neck, and snatched 
the piece out of Mrs Merton’s hand. Mrs Merton laughed, 
and telling Louisa that she must be quicker another time, 
turned away. 


ery part 

ing be sit so silent, =_— _ a hands in her muff, and 
seeming so very uncomfortable, she very kindly proposed 
to Mrs Merton to let her little girl Ara be fan ek the 
en behind the house. Louisa, terrified at this, for she 

elt she could not run without her hands being at liberty, 
hastily declined ; and Mrs Merton, fearing that her poor 
little girl was ill, rose to return home. Another terror 
seized Louisa when she found that Miss Hutchins might 
possibly remain behind, as then she knew her mamma 
would be sure to take her hand; but Miss Hutchins came 
jae bony frome ‘Sners, £e far as es sue home ; and 
us they ensington ens without the 
Gnended alecorery bein taste. A new fear, had 


mamma the trouble: but even this was escaped, 
for the gate to stand open. were now at 
home; and had thought several times during her 
ene ee 

» she would be quite happy. And was she ha 
Alas, no! she more mise than ever; and she felt 
more 


erton, 
on a bit of paring, and, her foot slipping, she would 
have ope eee foniaa extended her hand. In the 
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knew what I have suffered during this dreadful i 
Every time you looked at me I trembled all over, and felt 
as cold as death; and when I tried to speak, I was almost 
choked.’ I wonder that people do not die with fright 
when they have done anything wrong, and are taken up 
by a policeman. What a dreadful pe it is to have a 
secret! What I have suffered to-day will be a lesson to 
me as long as I live. I do not mean about the gloves, 
though I will try to take as much care as I can of the next 

ir you are s9 kind as to give me ; but I mean I will never 

so confident again, and that I will never again boast so 
conceitedly of what I will do. And, more than all, if I 
should do wrong, that I will have the courage to come and 
tell you at once, and to submit to any punishment you 
may think proper ; for I am sure no punishment you would 
inflict upon me could ever make me feel one-tenth part of 
the pain I have endured this morning.’ 


STATE OF SCOTLAND A CENTURY AGO. 


Tue following letter, descriptive of the condition of our 
country a century ago, was written by Mr John Maxwell 
of Munches, to Mr Herries of Spottes, both in the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, in the year 1811, when the venerable 
writer was above ninety. It has been several times printed, 
but nevertheless is sufficiently curious to merit the ex- 
tended circulation which the Journal can give it. 

‘I was born at Buittle, in this parish, which in old times 
was the fortress and residence of John Baliol, on the 7th 
day of February, old style, 1720, and do distinctly remem- 
ber several circumstances that happened in the years 1723 
and 1724. Of these particulars, the falling of the bridge of 
Buittle, which was built by John Frew in 1722, and fell in 
the succeeding summer, while I was in Buittle garden, see- 
ing my father’s servants gathering nettles. That same year 
many of the proprietors enclosed their grounds to stock 
them with black cattle ; and by that. means turned out a 
vast number of tenants at. the term of Whitsunday 1723, 
whereby numbers of them became destitute, and, in conse- 
quence, rose in a mdb, when, with F mages) gavellocks, 
and spades, they levelled the park-dikes of Barncailzie and 
Munches at Dalbeaty, which I saw with my own eyes. The 
mob passed by Dalbeaty and Buittle, and did the same on 
the estates of Netherlaw, Dunrod, &c. and the laird of 
Murdoch, then proprietor of Kilwhaneday, who turned out 
sixteen families at that term. The proprietors rose with 
their servants and dependants to quell this mob, but were 
not of sufficient force to do it, and were obliged to send for 
two troops of dragoons from Edinburgh, who, upon their 
appearing, the mob dispersed. After that, warrants were 
granted for apprehending many of the tenants and 
concerned in the said mob ; several of them were tried, 
those who had any funds were fined, some were banished 
to the plantations, whilst others were imprisoned ; and it 
brought great distress on this part of the country. At that 
period justice was not very pon A administered ; for a 
Pr ae 78 man of the name of M‘Clacherty, who lived in 
Balmaghie parish, was concerned in the mob, and, on his 
being brought to trial, one of the —_— admired a hand- 
some Galloway which he rode, and the justice told him if 
he would give him the Galloway he would effect his ac- 
quittal, which he accordingly did. This misfortune, with 
what happened the Mississippi Company in the year 1720, 
did most generally distress this quarter of the kingdom. It 
is not pleasant to represent the wretched state of indivi- 
duals as times then went in Scotland. The tenants in 


81 
was for the most part a great scarcity of bordering on 
famine ; for in the stewartry of Kirkeudbs t and county 


of Dumfries there was not as much victual produced as 


- was necessary for supplying the inhabitants; and the chief 
ae 


of what was for that purpose was brought 
m the Sandbeds of Esk in tumbling cars, on the Wed- 
nesdays, to Dumfries ; and when the waters were high by 
reason of spates, and there being no bridges, so that these 
cars could not come with the meal, I have seen the trades- 
men’s wives in the streets of Dumfries i 


produce wheat. In the year 1735 there was no mill in the 
country for grinding that sort of grain ; and the first flour- 
haar = was pry vine — these 7a was built 
yo eron, at Clouden, in the parish of Irongray, some 
years after that date. ra 
In these times cattle were also very low. I remember 


being present at the Bridge-end of Dumfries in 1736, when 
— M‘Kie, of Netherlaw, sold five score of five-year- 
Oo! 


loway cattle, in good condition, to an Englishman, 
at L.2, 12s. 6d. each; and old Robert Hallida aa was 
tenant of a part of the Preston estate, told me that 
he reckoned he could graze his cattle on his farms for 
2s, 6d. a-head ; that is to say, that his rent corresponded 
to that sum. 


At this period few of the proprietors gave themselves 
any concern anent the articles of husbandry, their chief 
one being about black cattle. William Esq. of 


Arbigland’s father died in 1735, and his son was a man of 
uncommon accomplishments, who, in his younger days, 
employed his time in grazing of cattle, and studying t 
shapes of the best kinds, his father having given him the 
farm of Maxwelltown to live upon. The estate of Arbig- 
land was then in its natural state, very much covered 
with whins and broom, and yielding little rent, being only 
about 3000. merks a-year.* That young gentleman was 
among the first that undertook to improve the soil ; and 
the practice of husbandry which he pursued, together with 
the care and trouble he took in ameliorating his farm, was 
very great. Some of it he brought to such perfection, by 
clearing off all weeds and stones, and pulverised it so com- 
pletely, that I, on walking over the surface, sunk as if I 
trodden on new-fallen snow. 

The estate of Arbigland was my ad | his grandfather, 
in 1722, from the Earl of Southesk, for 22,000 merks. 

In 1735 there were only two carts for hire in the town 
of Dumfries, and one pas to a private gentleman. 

About the years 1737 an 1738 there was almost no lime 
used for builcing in Dumfries, except a little shell-lime, 
made of cockle-shells, burned at Colvend, and brought to 
Dumfries in a distance of twenty miles ; and in 1740, 
when Provost Bell built his house, the under storey was 
built with clay, and the upper storeys with lime, brought 
from Whitehaven in dry-ware casks. There was then no 
lime used for improving the land. In 1749 I had day- 
lab at 6d. and the best masons Is. This 


general lived very meanly, on kail, groats, milk, gradd 
ground in querns, turned by the hand, and the grain dried 
in a pot, together with a crock ewe now and then about 
Martinmas. They were clothed very plainly, and their 
habitations were most uncomfortable. eir general wear 
was of cloth, made of waulked plaiding, black and white 
wool mixed, very coarse, and the cloth rarely dyed. Their 
hose were made of white pisiding cloth sewed together, 
with single-soled shoes, and a black or blue bonnet, none 
—_ hats but the lairds, who thought themselves Mas 
well dressed for going to church on Sunday with a blac 


from Ireland, who car- 

where he sold 
them by pounds and ounces. During t times, when 
potatoes were not generally raised in the country, there 


es 
was at the building of Mollance House, the walls of which 
cost L.49 sterling. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS IN ITALY. 


The duties of husband and wife are in England observed 
with even more sanctity than they obtain credit for. But 
in how many instances do our ai ons and duties n 
and end there, with the exception of those exercised by 
the parents towards their very young children. Weall know 

when a son or daughter marries, they literally fulfil 
the dictum of A ‘therefore shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and cleave unto his wife.’ Our family 
tions centre in the small focus of the married , and few 
and ineffectual are the radii that escape go beyond. 
Now, it must be acknowledged that, however endearing at 


* Eighteen merks make L.1 sterling, or L.12 Scots. 


| formed. A question may arise as to how much of family 
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the outset, however necessary and proper to a certain ex- 
tent such a state of things may be, it often degenerates 
after a little time into the most sordid selfishness. The 
Italians are deficient in this self-dedication to one ; but they 
have wider extended family attachment, of a very warm 
and faithful description. e consider it a necessity of life 
to have a mé to ourselves ; each couple in its nest can- 
not understand the harmony and affection nourished in a 
little republic, often perrr roy Be grandfather and grand- 
mother, who may be said to have abdicated power, and 
live in revered retirement—their days not counted and 

dged, as with us is too frequently the case ; then come 
father and mother respected and loved, and then brothers 
and sisters. Ifa sister marries, she becomes a part of an- 
other family, and goes away. ‘The son brings his wife under 
his father’s roof ; but the size of their houses renders them 
independent in their daily life. The younger sons are not 
apt to marry, because, in addition to their want of fortune, 
too many women, essentially strangers, would thus be 
brought under one roof, and would be the occasion of dis- 
cord. We know how readily the human heart yields to a 
law which it looks on as irrefragable: submitting to single 
life, uncles learn to love their nephews and nieces, as if they 
were their own offspring, and a strong family chain is thus 


tyranny turns these links into heavy fetters. In the first 

lace, their families are seld as as with us. 
The necessities of their position fall lightly on the males. 
All over the world, younger sons seldom marry, or only do 
so to exchange luxury for straitened circumstances ; and 
younger sons who continue to grow old under the paternal 
roof, sharing by right the luxuries to which they were born, 
and in which they were educated, are better off than our 

ounger sons, who are often thrust forth from the luxurious 
te of their youth, to live on a bare pittance in a wretched 
lodging. Unmarried women all over the continent have so 
much the worst of it, that few remain single. How they 
contrive to dispose of their girls, now convents are in disuse, 
I cannot tell ; but, as I have said, there are not so many 
as with us, and they usually contrive to marry. At times 
you may find a maiden aunt, given up to devotion, who 
sheds a gentle and kindly influence over the house. It does 
not strike me that, as regards daughters who survive their 
parents, things are better managed with us. This family 
affection nurtures many virtues, and renders the manners 
more malleable, more courteous and deferential. For the 
rest, though I cannot pretend to be behind the scenes—and 
though, as I have said, their morality is confessedly not ours 
—I am sure there is much both to respect as well as love 
among the Italians.— Mrs Shelley’s Rambles. 


A MONEY-MAKER. 


About twelve years ago, a r Frénchwoman, residing 
at Buenos Ayres, being exceedingly perplexed with regard 
to the ‘ ways and means,’ set her inventive genius to work, 
and hit upon the following — :---Observing a vast 
quantity of bones and animal offal thrown away from the 
slaughter-houses with which Buenos Ayres abounds, a 
thought struck her that she might turn this waste to a 
profitable account. Having procured a large iron pot, and 
collected a quantity of bones, &c. she commenced opera- 
tions by boiling them, and skimming off the fat, which she 
sold at the stores in Buenos Ayres. Finding the proceeds 
of her industry amply reward her labour, she persevered, 
advancing from a pot to a boiler, and from a boiler to a 
steaming-vat, until she possessed a magnificent apparatus 
capable of reducing a hundred head of cattle to tallow at 
one steaming. Four years ago she sold her manufactory, 
retired from business, and now rolls through the streets 
in one of the handsomest i in Buenos Ayres. There 
is now scarcely a respectable merchant in that place, or in 
Monte Video, but is in some way connected with cattle- 
steaming.—Cape Frontier Times. 


ELEGANT HABITS OF BEES. 


Did any one ever sufficiently admire—did he, indeed, 
ever notice—-the entire elegance of the habits and pursuits of 
bees? their extraction of nothing but the quintessence of 
the flowers ; their preference of those that have the finest 
and least adulterated odour; their avoidance of everyt! 
squalid (so unlike flies); their eager ejection or exclusion of 
it from the hive, as in the instance of carcases of intruders, 
which, if they cannot drag away, they cover up and en- 
tomb ; their love of clean, 


uiet, and delicate neighbour- 
hoods—thymy places with brooks ; their tagalanly clean 


management of so liquid and adhesive a thing as honey, 
from which they issue forth to their work as if they had 
nothing to do with it ; their combination with honey-mak- 
ing of the elegant manufacture of wax, of which they make 
their apartments, and which is used by mankind for none 
but patrician or other choice ; their orderly 
policy ; their delight in sunshine ; their attention to one 
another ; their apparent indifference to anything purely re- 
garding themselves, apart from the common good. * 
In the morning, the bee is honey; in the evening, the 
waxen taper ; in the summer noon, a voice in the garden, 
or in the window ; in the winter, and at all other times, a 
meeter of us in books. She talks Greek to us in Sophocles 
and Theocritus ; Virgil’s very best Latin in his Georgics ; 
we have just heard her in Italian; and besides all her 
charming associations with the poets in general, one of the 
Elizabethan men has made a whole play out of her, a play 
in which the wliole dramatis persone are bees !-~Ainsworth’s 
Magazine. 


BONNY BONALY. 
Bonny Bonaly’s wee fairy-led stream 
Murmurs and sobs, like a child in a dream, 
Falling where silver light gleams on its breast, 
Gliding through nooks where the dark shadows rest, 
Flooding with music its own tiny valley— 
Dances in gladness the stream of Bonaly. 


Proudly Bonaly’s gray-browed castle towers, 

Bounded by mountains, and bedded in flowers; 

Here bends the blue-bell, and there springs the broom, 
Nurtured by Art, choicest garden flowers bloom ; 
Heather and whin scent the breezes that dally, 

To play ’mid the green knolls of bonny Bonaly. 


Pentland’s high hills raise their heather-crowned crest, 
Peerless Edina expands her white breast ; 

Beauty and grandeur are blent in the scene, 

Bonny Bonaly lies smiling between ; 

Nature and Art hand-in-hand wander gaily— 
Friendship and Love dwell in bonny Bonaly. 


—From ‘ The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,’ by James Ballantyne. 


MANGOLD-WURZEL. 


A French newspaper tells the rng sas of the in- 
troduction of this root into cultivation in Flanders :—-When 
Napoleon was endeavouring to protect himself against the 
inconveniences felt from the pen of obtaining colo- 
nial produce, in consequence of the activity of the English 
cruisers, an order was given that measures should be taken 
to induce the Flemings to grow beet, for sugar-making. The 
prefect of the department of Jemappes, accordingly, invited 
all the farmers of his district to set about the cultivation 
of the root, and distributed seed among them. The Fle- 
mish farmers hit upon its management immediately, and 
the first season gave them a crop. But when the 
roots were ready, nobody knew what to do with them ; so 
the farmers resolved to cart them to the prefecture. And 
accordingly, one fine morning, the prefect was surprised by 
the arrival of heavy carts, bringing him some hundred 
thousand kilogrammes of beet. Having no means of takin 
it in—for the buildings in which it was to be manufact 

had not been thought of—he had no resource but to pay for 
the crop, and get the country people to cart it away again. 
This led them to consider whether cattle could not be fed 
upon it ; and the result we all know. 


GENTLENESS. 


Gentleness which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the mean spirit of cowards and the fawning 
assent of sycophants. It removes no just right from fear ; 
it gives up no important truth from flattery ; it is, indeed, 
not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit and a fixed principle in order to 
give it any real value.—Blair. 
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